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ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, Exhi- 
bition-road, South Kensington, wi!l be CLOSED for Alterations 
and Repairs after SEPTEMBER 16th, and RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 


gnd. 
October 3nd. by order of the Trustees, | GEORGE SCHARF. 





JERMYN- ee aaeen en ae 21st denynnng epee y BEGIN 
LON DAY, the 2 October.— Pros: uses may be had on appli- 
oF Ahi TRENHAM 3 REEKS, Registrar. 


GooraL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 


Wotscs. —ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 





LEEDS, October 4th to 11th. 
President. 
The Right Hon. Sir JOHN S. PAKINGTON, Bart., M.P. G.C.B. 
dents of Departments: Jurisprudence, W. eg 4 Harcourt. 
= arte M. Py Education, Edward Baines, Esq. M.P. ; Health, 
Geeres Godwin, poe .R.S.; Economy and Trade, W illiam New- 
march, Esq. F 
An Exhibition of Sanitary Appliances will be held in connexion with 


1 and full particulars may be obtained of the General 


Secretary, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANS ACTIONS. — The 
FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are hereby informed that 

the First Part of the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 161, 
for the year 1871, is now published, and ready for delivery on applica- 
tion at the Office of the Society in Burlington House, daily, between 


the hours of 10 and 4. - P 
Burlington House, WALTER WHITE, 
Assistant Secretary R. S. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
CIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR IRELAND, 
STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Session, 1871-72. 


supplies, as far as practicable, a complete Come. at 
Ay ey applicable to the Industrial 

those which m assed broadly under the heads of CHEM 
EY UPACTURES, MINING, ENGINEERING, and AGRICUI 


ee A Diploma of of Assoviate of the College is granted at the end of the 
Tse. 





This Coll 
feces 


‘ou 
Thre Course of Ne teagagh is x ~ by Ang Secretary of State 
~ aa as qualifying for in ring Depart- 


™ There are Four Royal onde, of the value of 502. each yearly, 
with Free Education, including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for 
two years. Two become Vacant each year. They are given to Stu- 
dents who have been a yearin the College. There are pt Nine Exhi- 
bitions attached to the College, of the yearly value of 501. each, with 
Free Education and Laboratory Instruction, tenable for three years. 
Three become Vacant each year. These are awarded at the Annual 
Mey 1-T 14" of the Science and Art Department. 

e Fees are 2l. for each been or 101. for all the Courses of each 

year, with the exce: tion of Lal 

The Lab ee ‘ee is 121. for the "fail Course of Nine Months, or 21. 
per mon’ 





SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Applied Math ti Mechani and Machinery, Descriptive 
PR onsaof Geometrical, Mechanic: al and Engineering Drawing, Expe- 
rimental *Physics. Chemistry (Theoretical and Practical), Botany, 
Zoology, Geology and Paleontology, Mining, parcerene. Agriculture. 
is open for Instruction in Practical Chemistry, 








Sept. 14, 1871. 
ROYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
CTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, SOUTH KEN- 

SINGTON.—The EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION of this School will 
BEGIN on the lst of October. Scholarships and Free Studentships 
are granted on Examination. Particulars respecting Terms of Admis- 
sion may be learnt on application, by letter, to the Secretary, Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, or by personal application 
to the Principal, at the School. 


NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S-HILL. 
SEC INDIA 
BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 





NOTICE IS HEREBY coe, that a Competitive Bramteotion 
will be held in JULY, 1872, for selection of 50 C 
College. 
to reart her pertioulare apply by letter only to the Secretary, Public 
Works Department, India Office, 8.W.; or to the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 8. W. 
India Office, 7th Scptomsber, 1871. 


Lomoor INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
of 1871, will CLOSE on the 30th SEPTEMBER. 








Admission DAILY, except WEDNESDAYS. from 10 a.m. to 6 P.M., 
ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS, HALF-A-CROWN. 


a Tes A PAL AC E. 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS NEXT WEEK. 

MONDAY.—The Great Excursionists’ Gala Day. 

TUESDAY.—Farce and Burlesque, at 3. 

THURSDAY.—Farce and Burlesque, at 3.; Grand Fireworks, at 7°30; 
Blondin’s Final Appearance. 

yas ey see * Lucia di Lammermoor,’ at 3. 

T -Art Courts and Collections — the Technological and 
Natural History Collections—all the various [Illustrations of Art, 
Science and Nature, and the Gardens and Park,—always open. 
Music and Fountains Daily. 

Admission, all days, ONE SHILLING, except Saturday, HALF-A- 
CROWN. Guinea § Season Tickets free. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of the FINE ART 


The Slade Protease E. J. POYNTER, Esq. A. aa will deliver an 
INAUGURAL LECTURE, open to the Public, at 3 P.M., on WED- 
ae Goteher rig 

The SES for Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture will begin on 
MONDAY. ‘October 9th. 








e 
aie and “Assaying, from 10 to 4 o’clock every Week-day during 
the Session, except Saturdays and Holidays. 
The Session commmnaninns on 7 D: AY, October 2. 
y be obt d tion to the Secretary, Royal 





College of pelea Stephen’ vonnbarcly Bibi, 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 


ERMANY, HEIDELBERG.—Miss CAPELLE 

receives a FEW YOUNG LADIES to educate and perfect in 

Modern Languages and Music. Home Comforts; English Diet. 
Escort offered. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.— 
Dr. HEINEMANN, Professor at the Crystal Palace sfetosl uf 

Art, will resume his LESSONS § and CLASSES in SEPTEM 
is open for a few addit in superior Soheals ant 
Colleges. Dr. Heinemann ee to deliver Lectures on Scientific 
ts. — For Prosp apply 21, Northumberland-place, Bays- 











a Ww. 


ERMAN EDUCATION.—Dr. PAUFLER, of 
LEIPZIG, receives into his Family YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
from the Age of seven years and upwards, whose Parents are desirous 
of giving them a good German and General ‘Ed —For 
pectuses, and further information, apply to Messrs, TRiBNER 
& Co., Paternoster-row, London; Ferdinand Dufour, 34, Old Broad- 
street, London ; Liepmann, Lehmann & Co., Glasgow; Edward Nathan, 
Didsburg Lodge, Manchester ; J. Philipp, Bradford, Yorkshire ; Henry 
Heymann, Stoney-street, Nottingham. " 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Mrs. Joun 
PHIPSON and her DAUGHTER, residing at STUTTGART, 
receive into their Home three or four YOUNG LADIES desirous of 
continuing oa oneeee abroad. A Resident German Governess assists, 
with the aid o' e best Masters. The Hiome is planned as far as 
possible with Sa to English comforts. Letters to be addressed 
0 Mrs. Puipson, 55, Regent’s Park-road, London, N.W. References to 
Proteneer Henry Morley, University College, dante, W.C. ; Edward 
oe Esq., the Grove, Highgate, N.; Dr. W. B. Car penter, M.D, 
P-R.S.. 56, Regent's Park-road, London, N.W.; and Arthur Ryland, 
Esq., Sioliciten’ Birmingham. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT EDUCATION in 
BRIGHTON, 18, HOLLAND-RvAD. 

Mdlle. CREISSEIL, late Directrice of a well-known Institution in 
the Pare de Neuilly, Paris, receives a limi number of PUPILS, 
French and English. To Parents desirous of completing their Daugh? 
ters’ A ne oy this School offers the highest ye my advan 


























UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY, 
DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION in the Department 
of Engineering will be held on FRIDAY, the 20th of Octo! 

In this Department five Scholarships of the value of 2v1. oo will be 
offered for competition—viz. Two to the Students of the First and 
Second Years respectively, and One to the Students of the Third Year. 
In addition to the Scholarships, three Exhibitions of the value of 121. 
—_ ‘yeaa be offered for competition among the Students of the First 


e Examination for Scholarships of the First Year will commence 
on IWEDNES SDAY, the 25th October ; of the Second Year, on THU RS- 
aa, © Se ae October ; and of the Third Year, on MONDAY, the 
23 r. 

Further information, ond Copies of the Prospectus, may be had on 
application to the Registra: 
By order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 
6th September, 1871. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
in Connexion with the University of London. 
Principal. 
J.G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

7 foe AND TEACHERS. 
Greek—Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 
Latin and Comp. Philology— Professor A. 8. Wil kins, M.A., Fellow of 
Univ. Coll. Loudon. 
English I and Literature—Ancient and Modern Hitstory— 
Professor A. W. Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's Coll. Cam 
Mathematics— Professor Thom: sf nee. M.A., Fellow of Trin. ‘Coll. 

Camb. ; Assistant Lecturer, A. T. Bentley, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy— Professor | Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. ; Pro- 
essor Thomas H. Core, M. 
he Laboratory—Director, Professor Balfour Stewart, LL.D. 
Kine .; Professor Thomas H. Core, M.A.; Assistant, Second 


don 
Civil and "Mechanical Engineering —Geometrical_and Mechanical 
Drawing—Professor Osborne Reynolds, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge ; Assistant, J. B. Millar 
Logie and Mental and Moral Philosophy—Political Economy—P: 
fessor W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.S.8., Fellow of University Col- 











lege, London. 
Jurieeretonss and Law—Professor James Bryce, D.C.L., Fellow of 
_ Oriel College, Oxford. 





The late Mr. Peli Slade has, by his will, founded Six Scholarships, 
of 501. per annum each, tenable for three years by of the 
College, for proficiency in Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture. 
Prospectuses, containing full information pcre Fees, times of 
Class Meetings, and other particulars, may be obtained on application 
at the College, Gower-street, W.C. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 


_September 1 Ist, 1871 Secretary to the Council. 
U*! VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 





The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on TUESDAY, 
September 26, at 9°30 a.m. The School Session is divided into Three 
equal Terms. Fee, 7/. per Term, d at the beginning of each 
Term. Gymnastics, Fencing, and Advanced Drawing extra. 

Junior Department, for Pupils between the ages of seven and nine, 
whose periods of work and of recreation in the Playground are so 
arranged as to differ from those of the older Boys. Fee for each Term, 
6. 3 , to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 

Discipline i is maintained without corporal punisfiment. 

A Monthly Report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil is 
sent to his parent or guardian. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. To Pupils attending 
the School season tickets are granted at half-price. 

Prospectuses containing full information respecting the courses of 
instruction given in the School, with other particulars, may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

August, 1871. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


'y—Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Chemical” Laboratory — Professor H. E. Roscoe, » s 
Assist., C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. ; Junior Assistant, Francis Jones. 
Natural’ ao Professor W. ©. Williamson, F.R.S. 
riental Languages— Professor T. Theodores. 
ao Languages—Professor T. Theodores; Hermann Breymann, 


Mineralogy—C. A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 
Free-hand Drawing—William Walker. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on the 2nd OCTOBER. 

Prospectuses of the Day or Evening Classes, and of the § ba pene 
and Entrance Exhibitions tenable at the College, will be sent on appli- 
cation. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





EASIDE.—WATFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE (near The Lees). 
Principal—Mr. J. W. ant nary 
A thorough Education and liberal Treatment. Sea-b bing. Pre- 
— for Examination and Commercial nook ighest 
refe: 


LAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Curapsam, 
8.W.; with SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for Sete preparing 
for the Civil and Military Services, Home and India’ 


Head Master—The Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A., MD., F.R.A.S. 
The next Term will on September 16. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, HILL HOUSE, GREAT 


MALVERN. Principals, Misses GARLICK. Aided by Settee 
English and Foreign Governesses and efficient Masters. Highest 














BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQU ARE. 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869. 
The SESSION 1871-72 will BEGIN THURSDAY, October12. Pro- 
Spectuses may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 











OLLAND COLLEGE for LADIES, 2, Notting- 
hill-sq W. RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT STU- 
DENTS RECEIVED. —The NEXT TERM commences September 
19th. .—For ene, with Names of Professors, address Lady 
P. ts made to receive Pupils from the Country 
or Abroad. a to Clergymen and Parents. 














he comforts and freedom of a rm pe - home. The 
best Masters attend regularly. The highest refere » Parents of 
Pupils in France and England. The PUPILS REASSEM BLED 
on SEPTEMBER 15th. eet detailed Prospectus will be Srwarnes on 
application to Mdlle. CrersseiL, 18, Holland-road, Brighto 


DUCATION. — SEA-SIDE, SUSSEX. — The 

-4 late Principal (Married) of a Public School, in connexion with 

the London University, receives PUPILS and BOARDERS at his 

Residence, and prepares for Public Schools, Universities, and various 

Military and Civil Service Examinations.—For terms, \prmarenens, &o., 
address C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co., 187, Piccadilly, W 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of 

Ancient History (Ethnology, the Savage and Civilization, £o. » 
English and (The Drama), Critical Stud. 
English ona “and English Reading and Composition, will ait 
COMMENCE yin in OCTOBER.— Miss Daewry has some time 
pte men for ¢ aeons in Schools.—143, King Henry’s-road, Upper 
Avenue-road, N.W. 


AwADY and GENTLEMAN (who have no Family), 
living near Regent's Park, RECEIVE as BOARDERS Four 

young Gentlemen preparing for Examinations at the University of 
ondon. 

Ample _ accommodation is provided,—each Gentleman having a 
separate Bedroom allotted to him, and three other rooms being entirely 
set apart for purposes of study. 

Terms, One Hundred Guineas per Session 

Excellent references will be given. —Adaress F.G.S., Lewis's Library, 

136, Gower-street, London, W.C. 


ELECT CLASSES FOR LADIES are now 
being formed, for the study of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and t 
peat Indian Languages, at the WEST-END INSTITUTE POR 

VERNESSES (Miss White's), 31, Weymouth-street, Portland-place, 
to be conducted by the Rey. G. Small, M.A. (formerly Missionary in 
Northern India), to whom, for information as to terms, &c., application 
may be made, either by letter or personally, at 24, W ellington- -street, 
Strand. W.C. ' The Classes commence the last week in September. 


NHE HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN.— 
A HOME is afforded for YOUNG LADIES attending at the 
Queen's College, a bg the wk of the Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association, &c., wee d Mrs. A.W. BENNETT, at 6, Park 
Village East, London, W., close to the Gloucester Gate entrance to 
the Regent's Park, within io walk of Harley-street, Gower-street, 
and Bedford-square. Mr. Bennett (M.A. and B.Sc. Lond.) gives the 
Students what assistance may be necessary in preparing for their 
Classes, and Mrs. Bennett superintends herself the domestic arrange- 
ments. Terms on application. The highest references given and 
required. 


RIVATE PUPILS in WEST LONDON.—A 

Public School Man and Graduate in Honours of the University 

of Oxford, late Scholar of Oriel, and Royal Exhibitioner of the Govern- 

ment School of Mines, RECEIVES PUPILS at his Chambers.— 

Classics, — Mathematics, Physical and Mental Science.— Address 
Rey. B. A., 23, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


ARTIAL BOARD and RESIDENCE 
WANTED, fora CHEMICAL PUPIL, in a respectable Fomily, 
Professional or otherwise. A German or French Family would not be an 
objection. The highest references can be Gren. -hasrees, with full 

particulars, W. L., Post-office, Eleckington, incolnshire. 
—Gentlemen (Adults) 


NEGLECTED CLASSICS. 
lete, the Study of GREEK or 


LATIN, are invited to moots by hy . Teacher of much experience, whose 
Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed and highly recom- 
mended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and_ other great 
Authorities.— Address Zera, 2, Ballarat-terrace, Richmond, 8. W. 


\ ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mr. F. Hume 
TALBOT, B.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, Srtore. 
First Classman in Mathematics and Natural Science, RECEIVES 
FEW PUPILS in a Country Home, and Prepares them for the 
Universities aud the Scientific Professions.—For terms and further 
particulars apply to Mr. F. H. Tatsor, Elmore, Newbury, Berks. 


UTORIAL ROOMS and REGISTRY, 16, 
BEAUFORT - BUILDINGS, Strand. — References to Pupils 
PASSED for Home and Indian Services, Army, Bank of England, and 
Private Appointments. Oriental Languages taught. Vacancies for 
Tutors and Governesses, 
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T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. —-The MEDICAL 
SESSION, for 1871 and 1872, will COMMENCE at the NEW 
pats on the Albert Embankment, Westminster Bridge, S.E., 
AY, the 2nd October, 1871, on which occasion an INAUGU- 
RAL OND DRESS will be delivered by Mr. LE GRUS CLARK, at Two 
o'clock, our which the Distribution of Prizes will be made by Sir 
Francis Hicks, Treasurer. 
Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 41. for the first year, 
a similar sum for the second, 201. for the third, and 10l. for each suc- 
ceeding 5 years or, by paying 1051. at once, of becoming perpetual 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Hon. Consulting Physicians—Dr. Barker and Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. 

Dr. Pensesk, Dr. Boise, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Barnes, 
Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. 
Liebreich, Dr. oa Dr. Ord, Dr. John Harley, Dr. Payne, Dr. Gervis, 
ites MacCormac, Mr. Francis Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, Mr, J. W. 

ott. 

Medicine—Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Surgery—Mr. Le Gros 
Clark and Mr. Aa prrp} Jones. General Pathology—Dr. apsowe. Phy- 
i and Practical Enyeiolony — Dr. Ord and Dr. John_ Harley. 

Poseetptive Anatomy— Mr. peente Mason and Mr. W. W. Wa staffe. 

the 1 Lecturers, Mr. Rainey 

~~ derson. Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Dr. 
A.J. Bernays. Midwifery—Dr. Barnes. Practical and Manipulative 
Surgery—Mr. Croft and Mr. MacCormac. Physics and Natural Phi- 
losoph —Dr. Stone. Materia ‘sg Clapton. Forensic Medicine 
and Hygiene—Dr. Stone and Dr. Gervis. Comparative Anatomy— 
Mr. C. Stewart. Ophthalmic “Sie 3 W Mr. pase. Botany—Dr. 
Wale Hicks. Dental Begesry- Mr. Elliott. Demonstrations 
Morbid Le . Payne. Men at —Dr. Wm. Rhys 
William: Coogrern Favhical Ditsibution of Diseases in England and 
‘Wales—Mr. A. 


mp. B. PEACOCK, M.D., 
R. G. WHITFIELD, iedioat Secretary. 
For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information relating to Prizes 
and all other matters, apply to Mr. Wuirrietp, Medical Secretary, 
The Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, Surrey, S.E. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 


CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

There will be Two Classes held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 
each year, for the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the 
Matriculation Examination at the London University—from October 
to January, and from March to June. Provision will be made for 
teaching a I’ the subjects required, as follows :— 

1. Classics, French, English, Modern Geography, and English His- 
tory—Malcolm Laing, M M.A. Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 

2. Mathematics — Natural Philosophy—Rev. E. 8S. Carlos, B.A. 
rin, Coll., Cambri 
3. Chem hy armstrong, Ph.D. 
Fee for the Course of Tiss months oe 

Fee forlor2 . 


10 Guineas. 
oe . 5 Guineas. 
oo ee + 2 Guineas. 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination will be held from January to July, and will include all 
thes subjects re aired, as follows :— 


Ph.D. 
tang Re G. Tan M.A. Cantab., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany 


pology and eonpapetire meray Te 8S. Church, M.D. Oxon., 
on tomy to the Hospital ; late Lee's Reader 
in Anatomy at Christchurch, Oxford. 
Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, M.D. Cantab., 
Fellow of Christ Coll., Cambridge. 
Fee to Students of the Hospital . 6 Guineas. 
Fee to others +o on -. 10 Guineas 
Fee for any single subject ° . 3 Guineas. 
Further information may be obtained on 1D application, personally or 
by.tet aly to the Resident Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew’s 








SHY 








IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE.—WINTER SESSION, 1871-72. 


The Session will be OPENED on MONDAY, October 2, with an 
Introductory Address, at 3r.m., by Dr. JOHN MURRAY;; after 
which the Prizes awarded during the past year will be distributed. 
The Lectures and Clinical Instruction in the Wards will begin the 
following day.—For the College Prospectus and information respecting 
Residence of Pupils and other details, apply to the Dean, Dr. Cay.ey. 





WN ATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1872.— An 


experienced Teacher (Graduate of London) offers LESSONS in 
any of the subjects required for the above. Terms moderate, — 
C. Sarissury, B.A., 15, Bernard-street, Russell-square, W.C 


VHE aa G. HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S. F.G.S., 

Lec nm Botany to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, gives PRI. 

VATE INSTRUCTION Tn GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL GEUGRAPHY, 
MINERALOGY, and BOTANY. 

N.B. FOURTEEN of the 35 successful Candidates for the India 
Civil Service (1871), as well as several a, = year 1870, were prepared 
by him in hoes Subjects, besides mony he non-successful. 

The Rev. G. H.’s Lectures are well il eaeceel by the Collections and 
Diagrams of the late Professors Henslow and mi gy ‘(of the London 
Institution).—17, Colville- terrace West, Notting- hill, V 


LECTURE ON PRINCE BISMARCK, 


To INSTITUTES and LITERARY SOCIETIES 
in Town and Country.—Dr. HEINEMANN, Professor at the 
Crystal Palace School, and Chairman of Council of the Society for 
the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, &e.. isnow open to ms ake arrange- 
ments with Institutes, &c., to DELIVER HIS LECTURE on Prince 
BISMARCK.— Dr. H., 21, ‘Northumberland- place, Bayswater, W. 











= PASSION-PLAY at OBERAMMERGAU. 

well-known Literary Gentleman and Author is open to 

GIVE a a ALEC TURE, in Town or Country, on the PASSION-PLAY, 

as seen by him this month.—Societies and Institutes should address 
T. 8. W., Corinthian Club, Regent-street. 





BGREES, M.A., Ph.D., &c.—The Foreign Secre- 

tary to a well- known University is willing to interest himself 

in behalf of qualified Candidates for Honorary or other Academical 

Degrees. Fees nomival.— Address, in confidence, Tur ForriGN Secre- 
tary, 10, St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, London. 


ISS HUNTER’S DRAWING -CLASS for 
LADIES will RE-COMMENCE early in October.—18, Blom- 
field-street, Upper Westbourne-terrace, W 


FYXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
afar Dodier, ers, Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly.—NOTICE to 
EX BITOR he day for taking in Pictures for the Fifth Winter 
Eatibition Siti cx, the 2nd October, from 10 a.m. to 10 pm. The 
I tious can be had on application to the Secretary, at the Gallery 














W ANTED, in a MECHANICS’ FACTORY, a 
CLERK aceustomed to keep Time and give out Work. None 
need apply whose Character will not bear the strictest investigation. 
—Address M., care of Fo! d & Son, 22, Devoushire-street, Queen- 
square, W.0, 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 


New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 





TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
TO 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 


IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in 
one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the Best 
Books of the Season as they appear on liberal terms. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE, 


Prospectuses postage free on application, 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 


*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY 


(LATE HOOKHAM’S), 
15, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 

Revised Lists of Books in Circulation and on Sale at the ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN LIBRARY, with the New Terms of Subscription, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

WILLIAM P. KENNEDY, Manager. 








THE 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY. 





Tue Directors of the ENGLISH AND FoREIGN LIBRARY 
having transferred the Library business and the Books in pos- 
session of the Subscribers to the Directors of MuDIE’s SELECT 
LIBRARY, Limited, the Directors of Mupie’s SeLect LIBRARY 
have arranged to supply the Subscribers with Books, on the 
existing terms, to the end of their present Subscription. 

They have undertaken this responsibility at some loss to 
themselves, with a view to save the Subscribers much prac- 
tical inconvenience, and they therefore trust that the Sub- 
scribers will kindly consent to renew their Subscriptions as 
they become due, on the revised terms. These terms differ in 
some respects from those of the late English and Foreign 
Library Company, but they may be confidently accepted as 
the lowest on which it is possible to furnish, without actual 
loss, a satisfactory supply of good recent Books. 

The Directors are under the necessity of informing the Sub- 
scribers that they are in no way responsible for dissatisfaction 
arising from errors before the date of transfer, or for any 
inconvenience incident to the process of collecting balances of 
account due to the late Company. 

WILLIAM P. KENNEDY, 
15, Old Bond-street, London, W. Manager. 
September, 1871. 


(HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


street, W.—Subscriptiéns from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. Ail the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on pe Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books ee for Sale at greatly reduced poo 
may also be had, free, on applica’ tion.— Bootn’s, Cuurton’s, Ho: 
son’s, and Sacnpers & Or.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


h EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by Mr. Hotmegs, Valuer.of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 66a, Paternoster-row. 


wis TED, a MOUNTER of Engravings and 
FO aes by Messrs, GRUNDY & SMITH, 4, Exchange-street, 














HE PRESS —A Gentieman, for many years 
connected with the London daily press, socks an ENGAG 
as EDITOR and Manager of a Provincial Paper, Sub- Baines 
Daily, Deseriptiveand General Reporter, or any responsible appointment 
where experience and compenency would secure a permanent engage- 
ment.—Address F., care of Messrs. Calton & Co., 30, Ludgate-hill, 


THE PREsS.—A SUB-EDITOR, of Ability and 
Experience, capable of rendering valuable assistance in the 
Conduct and Management of a Newspaper, seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. First-class Reporter, smart Writer on jeer Topics, excellent 
Paragraphist, and eflicient Proof der. High Testimonials and 
References.—Exprenience, 40, High-street, Guildford. 


RESS.—The ADVERTISER is OPEN to 

ienniiats RE-ENGAGEMENT. Competent Verbatim Reporter 

na nen ae ane reac hes nan bg, page 2 as to ability: 
willing to canvass ver 

—A. T., Post-oftice, Kidderminster. — — 











RESS.—A Young Man desires an Engagement, 
for any porte of his time, on a Weekly Journal, at moderate 
remuneration, to REPORT or SUB-EDIT. Shorthand writer and 
good condenser. Member of the University of London.—Addresg 
A. K., Deacon’s News-rooms, Leadenhall-street. 


| yg tear — WANTED, by a MARRIED 

aged 27, a RE-ENG AGEMENT as REPORTER. Good 

Shorthand’ Writer and Paragraphist. No objection to take a District, 

and canvass for Advertioomente on Commission. Highest References. 
. C., care of W. March, 49, Aldersgate-street, London. 


\ ANTED IMMEDIATELY, as PUB.- 

LISHER of a Newspaper and MANAGER of a Printi 
Establishment, a theroughly competent and trustworthy person, with 
first-rate references. —Apply by letter, stating salary, to De.ta, *Lom- 
bard News-room, Lombard-street, E.C. 


\ JANTED, MEANS to ESTABLISH in 

BUSINESS the WIFE of an INVALID GENTLEMAN, 
paralysed, unable to work and without any means of support. The 
smallest Contributions will be easoly received by the Rev. George 
Mathias, Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty and late Chaplain of 
Chelsea Hospital, 3, Upper St. Paul’s Villas, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea ; the 
Rev. William Maturin, D.D., All Saints Glebe, Philsboro’, Dublin ; 
William Hay, Esq. Gledhow Woed, Roundhay, Leeds ; and James 
ieee, oo a 26, South Mall, Cork, all of whom will vouch for the truth 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and PUB- 
LISHE RS. —W. SPEAIGHT & SONS are prepared to undertake 
the PRINTING of one or two additional Weekly or Monthly News- 
apers or Magazines on very moderate terms. Newspaper and 
eriodical Printing being a special feature of their Business, they can 
guarantee accuracy and speed. Their Plant comprises an extensive 
assortment of Types in good condition, and Machinery of unusual 
excellence and rapidity, each Newspaper Machine being capable of 
producing 1,400 perfect copies per hour. 
Reprints of Popular Works on very moderate terms. Machining for 
the Trade. Every description of General Printing. 
98 and 99, Fetter-lane, E.C. 


'YPE MUSIC-PRINTING.— Estimates given free 


of charge, for all kinds of Type ate. Priatiogs also for Pewter- 
Plate Music-Printing. For small numbers the latter process is the 
cheapest. Jo not undertake the publishing. Established over Thirty 
Years.—T. C. Davipson, Printer, 167, High Holborn, London. 























O BOOK-BU YERS.—A New List of SECOND- 

HAND BOOKS, in Standard English Literature, also some 

Greek and Latin Classics ; part of the Stock of W. HEA TH, 497, New 
Oxford-street, London.—Send stamp for postage. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 

—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; or Private Instrue- 

tion given, versonally or by post, for 11. 1s. the Complete Course of 
Lessons. Schools, Colleges, and Public Institutions attend 


London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


[DEBENTURES AT 5, 54 AND S PER CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITE 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to issue New a to 
replace others falling due, viz. for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 54 per cent.; and for Five Years at 6 per cent. per annum ; 
also for longer periods, on terms to be ascertained at the Office of the 
Company. R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad-street, E.0. 


O SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMEN and SOCIE- 
TIES, MANAGERS of MUSEUMS, and OTHERS. 

For SALE, by PRIVATE TENDER, the whole of the Valuable 
COLLECTIONS of FOSSILS, MINERALS, and RECENT BRITISH 
and FOREIGN SHELLS. formed with great care, and at a consider- 
able expense, by the late W. A. PROVIS, Esq., F.G.S., of the Grange, 
es Salop. 

Co Collections consist of several Thousand good Specimens, which 
re seamed and classified according to their age, genera, species, and 
localities. They are arranged in stand Glass Cases. and will be sold 
altogether, or in three Lots, as Fossils, Minerals, and Shells, e suit 











urchasers. 

The Collections can be seen, by appointment, on application to Mr. C. 
Parry, Auctioneer, Ellesmere, Salop, from whom Descriptive Circe 
lars and further information may be obtained. 


N ONNAIES.—9 Octobre, 1871.—GRANDE 

VENTE PUBLIQUE, a Amsterdam, de la Collection univer- 
selle de MONNATES de TOUTES les NATIONS, délaissée par few 
Mr. T. D. Engel. a Amsterdam. Le Catalogue se distribuera par l’Auc- 
tiounaire G. THEUD. BOM, Kalverstraat, E. 10, & Amsterdam. 
Demandes affranchies. 











FREELIGHT : a New Magazine, to be published 

Monthly, price 1s., will shortly appear. Criticism and the 

highest poeahs. Poetry and Theology. —— invited — 
dress B. T. W. R., 16, St. Augustine-road, N 





A CHURCH for DEAF and DUMB, Oxford- 

street.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK for View and 
Plan; also for View of New York Assurance Company's Marble 
cere Sh Ta that arise in Designing—Waltou-on-the-Naze— 
State of Dublin—Hindoo and French Art, a Compurison, &.—4d., or 
by post 44d.—1, York-street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


A UGSBURG ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG.— 
A High-Class German Newspaper, with a large and influential 
Circulation. It is taken in by the better classes of society, including 
the commercial world, and is to be found in all the principal Cafés, 
Hotels, and Reading- -Rooms on the Continent. Hence, as a medium 
for Advertising, it will be found superior to any other Continental 
publication. ex ae a line, a Subscriptions, 21. 108. per 
anpum, or 13s. a post free to any vert of the Unites 
a dom, received by the ole "a ward for England, A. Sizexe, Ep: 
oreign Bookseller, 110, Leadenhall-street, London. 
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W HAITTAKER & CO.”S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS. 


He MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 








INNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Con- 
tinued to the Close of the Abyssinian War. 68. 





PUINOcE's HISTORY of ROME. 5s. 6d. 





Pemaoces HISTORY of GREECE. 5s. 6d. 





ISTORY of PRUSSIA, from the Times of the 
Ratghte of the Cross and Sword to the Occupation of Hanover, 
2s. 6d. 





ee HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 8s. 


OCH’S HISTORY of EUROPE. An Historical 


View of the European Nations, from the Subversion of the 
Roman Empire in the West to the Abdication of Napoleon. 6s. 


ROWNING'S HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS. 
68. 











YTLER’S (PROFESSOR) ELEMENTS of 
A SENERAL HISTORY, with Continuation. By T. E. TOMLINS. 





WEBER: S (Dr.) OUTLINES of UNIVERSAL 
prerony. Translated by Dr. M. BEHR, Professor, Win- 
chester College. 9. 


INNOCK’S CATECHISMS. For LIST see 
WHITTAKER & CO.’S CATALOGUE. Gratis on application. 








FOR MILITARY AND OTHER STUDENTS. 
12mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. 


E. M. HEALE, M.A., late of the Military Gatlegs, Sandhurst. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





In 2 vols. 12mo. price 68. cloth, 


A HISTORY of the GREEKS, MAHOMETANS, 
=~ } E AGES. By HAVILAND LE M. CHEP- 
a _ nn : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 
New Edition, 18mo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 
HE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT ; containing 


he Correct Modes of Superscription, Commencement, and Con- 
clusion of Letters to Persons of every degree of Rank, and much other 
information. 
Also, Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 


The WRITER and STUDENT'S ASSISTANT: 
a Compendious Dictionary of English Synonymes. 
And by the same Author, 12mo. cloth, price 38. 


The WRITER and STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


RLEMEN TARY LATIN and GREEK WORKS. 


The NEW DELECTUS. — Adapted to the best 
Latin Grammars, with a Dictionary attached. By the Rev. G. H. 
a B.D., Queen’s College, Oxford. 12mo. price 4s. 


EASY EXERCISES in LATIN. Elegiac Verse. 
Eighth Edition, corrected. 12mo. price 2s. cloth. 


WHITTAKER’S (Rev. G.) FLORILEGIUM 
POETICUM. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 
WHITTAKER’S LATIN EXERCISES; or, 


Exempla Propria. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
CICERO’S MINOR WORKS. DE OFFICIIS, &c. 
pte | ; Magtich Notes. By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 12mo. cloth, 
HORACE. Pures. With Accentuation marked. 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d 


NEPOS (Valpy’s). 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. With 
English Notes by HICKIE, 383. 6d. 


VIRGIL (Anthon’s). Adapted for the Use of 
English Schools. By 4 Rey. F. METCALFE. With Notes at 
the End. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HEYNE. 18mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 


VIRGIL (Latin), 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. PYPER. Royal 








With English Notes, 7s. 6d. 
12mo, cloth, 78. 


GRADUS (Valpy’ 8), Latin and English. Royal 
12mo. bound, 
GREEK TESTAMENT, The (Valpy’s), for Schools. 


12mo. bound, 
Cites Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 

NEW EDITIONS, REDUCED IN PRICE. 


FLUGEL's COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the 
ERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; adapted to the 
English Student. With great gen and Improvements. By 
A. FELLING, German Master at the sat Miliary sonny. 
Woolwich —_ the ay Oot onion Beto Bs Be A Aue ——’ , Pro- 
) erman a’ e mdon Universit, F} 
OXENFORD, Esq. Price 2ls. cloth, 2 vols. BVO. eae and JOHN 


Also, 


An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Youn 


Students, Travellers, &. By J. OXENFORD ona C. A. FEILING. 
Royal 18mo. price 68. strongly bound. 


London: Whittaker & Co. ; Dulau & Co.; and D. Nutt. 





A NEW EASY GERMAN METHOD. 
Now complete, 12mo. Pmt, o. 04, * (or in Two Parts, 
A METHOD of LEARNING GERMAN. By 
E. SCHINZEL, Graduate, &c. 


Preceded by 
A GERMAN PREPARATORY COURSE. Price 


2s. 6d. cloth (or in Two Parts, each 1s. 6d. cloth). 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE ‘n Six Months. 
1. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. By Dr. H. G. 
OLLENDORFF. &vo. New Edition, price 12. cloth. A 
SCHOOL EDITION, 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 6d. cloth, 
2. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. By Dr. H. G. 
OLLENDORFF. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
8. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. By Dr. H. G. 
CaaIeee. 8vo. New Edition, price 12s. cloth. 
Also, just ready, a New and Cheaper Edition 
ADAPTED to the GERMAN 
KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH SYSTEMS. Prepared by the Author. Price 7s. 
London : Whittaker & Co. ; and Dulau & Co. ; and to be had of any 
Bookseller. 
Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, 12s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of TERMS used in MEDI- 
CINE aed the COLLATERAL SCIENCES. By RICHARD 
D. HOBLYN, 
te Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


N ESSRS. WHITTAKER & CO. beg to call the 
attention ot on Lpenene engaged in Tuition and the Bookselling 
Trade to their C GUE of MODERN and APPROVED EDU- 
CATIONAL Works which is A... ~~ for distribution, and which 
they will be havpy to forward on application. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 











Nearly ready, crown 8vo. Illustrated, price 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 


AST AND PRESENT; 
Or, Social.and Religious Life in the North. 


By H. G. REID, 
Author of * Lowland Legends,’ ‘ Life of the Rev. John Skinner,’ &c. 


Contents. 
The CHURCH and the PEOPLE. 
MARGARET LINWOOD (the Romance of the Manse). 
DISCORD and SUPERSTITION. 
JAMES BRUCE (Freebooting). 
DWELLINGS for the PEOPLE: CO-OPERATION. 
JOHN WILSON (A House or a Home). 
The RURAL LABOURER. 
ROBERT GREY (From the Plough to the Pulpit). 
The FISHER-FOLK. 
OLD OSCAR (The Faithful Dog). 
Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. 





536 pp. demy 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, price 12s. 
RUTHS versus SHADOWS;; or, the Real and 


the False. Intended mainly to proves "the erereds of Science 
to Fathom the Mystery of Creation. F. 
London: John B. Day, seen Strand. 


“VV ATTERS of INTEREST for the 
THOUGHTFUL.” 

A SERIES of four Pamphlets bearing this title, oof dealing with 
the py subjects—“ The of Li 

Investment for Savings,” “* How to grow Rich “ Concerping 

n which Prudent People sometimes 
eneue ”—will be forwarded post free on application to the Secretary of 
the Cuurcn or Encianp Assurance Company, 9 and 10, King-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 














Crown 8vo. 18., by post 1s. 1d. 


D®. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the 
MINERAL SPRINGS of Bapnecass Eighth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By ADAM BEALEY, OM.D. » Cantab., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of ty 


London: J. & A. Churchill. Harrogate: Thomas Hollins. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
HE ANGLICAN HYMN BOOK, 
Words and Music, 6s. ; small ditto, 2s. 6d. ; Treble, 1s. 6d. 
Words only, 1s. ; small ditto, 8d. and 6d. 
London : Novello & Co. ; J. Parker & Co.; and Simpkin & Co. 





Just ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 
ATURE - § T UD Y, 
As applicable to the Purposes of Poetry and Eloquence. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, LL.D., F.R.S.E., M.R.S.L., &., 
Author of ‘ Life of the Marquis of Worcester,’ * Life of Samuel 
Hartlib,’ &. 
“*This book is exceedingly interesting and instructive.”— Globe. 


Published a, William P. Nimmo, Béinburgh. Sold by Simpkin, 
arshall & Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 


In feap. cloth, price 6s. 


COMPLETE HISTORY of the CASE of the 
WELSH FASTING-GIRL, with Comments thereon; and Obser- 
vations on Death from Starvation. By ROBERT FOWLER, M.D., 
late District Medical Officer of the East London Union. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 








Now ready, 12mo. cloth limp, price 2a. 


PHYsIcaL GEOLOGY, o pasty | based on Major- 
Generel Portlock’s ‘ Rudiments of Geol * By RALPH TATE, 

A.L.S., F.G.S., &c. Illustrated with Fifty W cuts. New Vol. (173) of 
Weale’ ‘8 edihenhany Series. 


Now ready, 12mo. Vol. of Text and 4to. Yel. of Engravings, price 9s. 6d. 
y: cloth 188, P 9s. 


ANUAL of MINING TOOLS, comprising their 
Materials and Manufacture, their Special yom, Applications, 
Qualities, and Efficiency. Illustrated by an ATLAS of 235 Lagrevines 
rawn to scaie. By WILLIAM MURGANS, Lecturer at the Bristol 
School of Mines. 





London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. pp. 380, with 28 Portraits and numerous 
other Wood Engravings, price 6s. cloth, 


HRENOLOGY, and HOW to USE it in 
ANALYSING CHARACTER. By NICHOLAS MORGAN. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


TEXT-BOOKS, &c., BY PROFESSOR BAIN. 
Just published, in Two Parts, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logi in th P. 
versity of Aberdeen. The Parts may be had separately :— ~ " 


Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part Il. INDUCTION, price 6s. 62. 
By the same Author, Revised Editions :— 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo. 
108. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. §$8vo. 15s. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 10s. 6d. 
KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Ready September 20, price 2s. 6d. 
GPIRITU ALISM and ANIMAL MAGNETISM: 


a Treatise on Dreams, Second Sight, Somnambulism, Magnetic 
Sleep, Spiritual 3 














and Spectral Visions. 
By Professor G. G. ZERFFI, Ph. Dr., 
Lecturer on the History of Art at the Government School of Science 
and Art, South Kensington ; the Birkbeck Literary and 
ientific Institution, 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


CHOOL GEOGRAPHY and the LATE WAR. 
NEW EDITIONS, 
Embracing the recent European and other Changes. 





1. 

A COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Political, Physical, and Mathematical. With 11 Maps. By the 
Rev. ALEX. STEWART, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 


2. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By James Ctypz, 
LL.D., one of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 4s. 


3. 
De. CLYDES ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


SIseURen ACADEMY MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 2%. 6d. 


EWING’S SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY ; including 
the Elements of Qctomengy and of Physical Geography. 4s. 6d.; 
or, with 14 Maps, 6s. 


An INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. 
z = lately Teacher of English, Great King-street, 


De. DOUGLASS PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
[Just published. 


Dr. DOUGLAS'S TEXT. BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. 

2s. 6d.; or, with 10 Coloured Maps, 3s. 
9. 

WHITE’S ABSTRACT of GENERAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; comprehending a more minute Description of the 
British Empire, c. 18.; or, with 4 Maps, ls. 3d. 

10. 


WHITE’S SYSTEM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
2s. 6d.; or, with 4 Maps, 28. 9d. 


RUDIMENTS of MOD ERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
ALEX. REID, LL.D., late Head Master of the Edinburgh Insti- 
tution. 1s.; or, with 3 Maps, le. 3d. 

12. 

FIRST BOOK of GEOGRAPHY (Dr. REID'S 
abridged). 6d. 

*,* A Specimen Copy of any one or more of the above will be sent to 
=p -—— pa free, by Vliver & Boyd, on receipt of half the retail price 


Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


pus NEW CODE.—SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 


ANALYSIS of SENTENCES. 
PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR ; with 
a Series of Progressive Exercises, and a Supplem Treatise 
Analysis of of Sentences. By J AMES DOU GLAS. Ph ™ ‘Author of of 

A Text-Book of Geography,’ &¢. 97th Edition. Price 18. 6d. 


109th Edition, price 6d. 


Dr. DOUGLAS'S INITIATORY GRAMMAR for 
JUNIOR CLASSES. Printed in larger type, and containing a 
Supplementary Treatise on Analysis of Sentences. 








. Third Edition, price le. 
Dr. DOUGLAS'S SPELLING and DICTATION 
EXERCISES. For the Use of Schools. 
Eighth Edition, price 6d. 


The FIRST GRADE PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


Intended chiefly for the Use of Drawing Classes = | nye 
Schools taught in connexion with the Department a { 
ee By JOHN KENNEDY, Head Master of the Dundee be School 


+ A Specimen Copy of any one or more of the above will be sent to 
Teachers, post free, by Oliver & Boyd, on receipt of half the retail price 
2 stamps. 





Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
DENE HOLLOW: a Novel. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of * East Lynne,’ ‘The Channings,’ &c. 





Next week, crown 8vo. price 68. 


LEONARD MORRIS; 


Or, the Benedictine Novice. 
By the Rev. FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. 218. 


THE 


ADVENTURES OF TWO ENGLISH 
LADIES 


IN THE WAR OF 1870. 





Now ready, in large post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


SHUT UP IN PARIS DURING 
THE SIEGE. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


“ One of the best siege journals we have met with. It abounds with 
the results of acute observation, is sparkling, satirical without being 
cynical, and not overladen with private theories of the writer. Want 
of space forbids us to do full justice to the rare merits of the book, but 


we must beg our readers to obtain it, and judge for themselves.” 
Atheneum. 


** Vivacious, suggestive, and picturesque. There is plenty of matter 
in the volume which would allow of quotation ; but the book deserves 
to be read, and it will suffice that we draw our readers’ attention to 
it.,—Pall Mall Gazette. 





In 8vo. 102. 6d. 
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LITERATURE 


ge 
UMBRELLAS. 


Patents for Inventions. Abridgments of Speci- 
fications relating to Umbrellas, Parasols, and 
Walking-Sticks. s.p. 1780—1866. Printed 
by Order of the Commissioners of Patents. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Towarps the close of his nineteen years of 

splendid wastefulness in London, when bailiffs 

incessantly watched the doors of Gore House 

and a certain dwelling in a modest terrace a 

little lower down the road, Alfred, Count 

D’Orsay, gave utterance to a memorable senti- 

ment. In reply to a prudent friend, who vainly 

tried to dissuade him from ordering a new 
carriage that he did not need and could not 
pay for, the last of the dandies declared that 
as long as he lived whatever he used should 
be the best of its kind. When he could no 
longer drive the best carriage, he would carry 
the best umbrella in town. The prudent 
friend was set aside with a smile; and in 
another year the beau had retired to his native 
land, and entered on the last stage of his career. 

True to his word, when he could not keep a 

perfect carriage, he made himself the owner of 

a faultless “gingham”; and he went to his 

artistic grave at Chambourcy leaning on the 

daintiest umbrella that could be found in Paris. 

The parapluie that alternately aided the 
tottering steps and shaded the wan features of 
the fading Count was the newest specimen 
of a contrivance whose story is almost co- 
extensive with that of human civilization. 

The last and youngest of a noble line, it had 

a pedigree of venerable antiquity. Though it 

may have had no lineal connexion with the 

biblical “shade defending from the sun,” it 
could boast a descent from the symbolical sun- 
shades of Nineveh, Egypt, India, and China. 

Its remote and gorgeous ancestors, typical of 

death and dominion over life, had conferred 

splendour on the religious pomps of extinct 
peoples, and inspired their beholders with 
awe. Their effigies may be found on sacred 
sculptures, in the ruins of palaces and temples. 
Their mysterious powers are commemorated 
in the adornments of antique vases, and 
the traditions of superstitious faiths. In the 
fifth incarnation of Vishnu, when the god 
went down into hell, he bore in his hand the 
same implement that Jonas Hanway, the 
founder of Magdalen Hospital, used to carry 
about George the Third’s London, to the scorn 
and rage of hackney-coachmen. In like 
manner, an old bas-relief represents Dionysius 
descending to the infernal regions, holding 

a specimen of the ingenious contrivance that 

was extended by a footman over the head of 

Dr. Shebbeare, to ward off the rain and rotten 

eggs from the unfortunate man of letters whilst 

he stood in the pillory, in 1758,—an indulgence 
to the seditious writer that brought rebuke 
and punishment on Under-Sheriff Beardman. 

From time immemorial the right to bear a 

single umbrella has been a considerable dis- 

tinction in Eastern lands. To this day, to be 
the lord of many umbrellas is to be a sublime 
personage. The Mahratta Princes, who reigned 
at Poonah and Sattara, had the title of 

Ch’hatra-pati, ¢.¢., Lord of the Umbrella, from 

which superb designation it has been suggested 





that we derived the word “satrap.” The 
King of Ava was proud to call himself “ King 
of the White Elephant, and Lord of the 
Twenty-four Umbrellas.” Barely sixteen years 
have passed since the King of Birma styled 
himself, in a letter to the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
“ His great, glorious, and most excellent 
Majesty, who reigns over the kingdoms of 
Thunaparanta, Tampadipa, and all the great 
umbrella-wearing chiefs of the Eastern coun- 
tries.” A member of the Pytchley Hunt would 
not care to turn out at the end of a good 
regiment of umbrella-bearers; but, as Mr. 
Woodcroft reminds us in his capital essay on 
the archeology of sun-shades, “we hear of 
twenty-four umbrellas being carried before the 
Emperor of China when he was going hunting.” 
In London, where a single dealer in furnished 
and unfurnished sticks has sold four millions 
of alpaca umbrellas in the course of the last 
twenty years, and where umbrellas are so 
lightly esteemed that fairly honest men take 
no trouble to return them after borrowing 
them, it seems very absurd that nations should 
have exalted the portable canopy to be an 
ensign of authority and a symbol of religious 
truth. But there is nothing in the nature of 
things which makes stars, garters, and buttons 
more appropriate ensigns of personal worth 
than wands fitted with folds of silk. 

Though the Greeks used the umbrella 
as a mystic symbol in some of their sacred 
festivals, it was known to them chiefly in 
later times as an article of luxury, for the 
comfort and decoration of aristocratic woman- 
kind. Aristophanes and Pausanias both men- 
tion the oxiddeov as though it were a con- 
trivance commonly used by ladies. Adopting 
two of the ancient uses of the parasol, the 
Romans gave it to their gentlewomen as a 
piece of apparel suitable to their delicacy, and 
in later times raised the canopy of state to be 
a symbol of authority. The cardinal’s hat is 
probably derived from the umbrella suspended 
in the Basilican churches of Rome before their 
conversion from judgment-halls into places of 
divine worship. ‘The origin of this custom,” 
says the author of the ‘Introduction’ to our little 
Blue Book, “ofhangingan umbrella in the Basili- 
can churches is plain enough. The judge sitting 
in the basilikon would have it as part of his 
insignia of office. On the judgment-hall being 
turned into a church the umbrella remained, 
and in fact occupied the place of the canopy 
over thrones and the like in our own country. 
Beatiano, an Italian herald, says that ‘a ver- 
milion umbrella in a field-argent symbolizes 
dominion.’ ” 

Though a drawing preserved in the Harleian 
MSS. represents an Anglo-Saxon fop of high 
degree taking the air under an umbrella, made 
with ribs and a sloping handle, which is held 
over his head by his body-servant, the general 
use of the umbrella in England may be said 
to have commenced no earlier than the 
eighteenth century. In James the First’s time 
the majority of our women no less than of our 
men scorned to screen themselves from sun, 
rain, and wind with the little “ vmbrellaes,”— 
made of leather, “ something answerable to the 
form of a little cannopy, and hooped in the in- 
side with divers little wooden hoopes that 
extend the vmbrella in a prety large com- 
passe,”—which Thomas Coryat, in his ‘Cru- 
dities,’ ridiculed as the absurdest contrivances 
of the fanciful Italians. Like the table-fork, 





however, the umbrella found its advocates as 
well as its enemies in Elizabethan London ; 
and persons, bold enough to urge that it was 
not impious for the hungry Christian to put 
pieces of meat into his mouth with a pair of 
steel prongs, ventured to raise their voices in 
behalf of the new implement for preserving 
complexions and finery. The umbrella, used 
both as a sun-shade and defence against the 
rain, certainly grew in favour with Londoners 
of luxury and fashion under the first two 
Stuarts. Drayton, in 1620, described it as 
a thing able “to shield you in all sorts of 
weathers.” Twenty years later Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in ‘Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,’ 
alluded to it in the lines— 

Now you have got a shadow, an umbrella, 

To keep the scorching world’s opinion 

From your fair credit ! 

The umbrella exhibited during the Com- 
monwealth as a rarity at John Tradescant’s 
Museum, at South Lambeth, was either inter- 
esting on account of its exceptional construc- 
tion, or because it was one of the earliest 
weather-shades introduced into the country. 
The picture on the title-page of Evelyn’s 
‘Kalendarium Hortense’ (1664), of a black 
page carrying a closed hand canopy, at least 
renders it improbable that any umbrella was 
at that period an article whose rarity entitled 
it to a place in a collection of curiosities, 
That the invention was commonly used as a 
defence against the rain in Queen Anne’s 
London, by women of the humbler grades as 
well as by ladies, we know from Gay’s mention 
of the “oily shed” in the ‘ Trivia’ and Swift’s. 
lines in the Tatler of October 17, 1710— 

The tucked-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her oiled umbrella’s sides. 
Gay says— 

Good housewives all the winter's rage despise, 

Defended by the ridinghood’s disguise ; 

Or underneath the umbrella’s oily shed, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

Let Persian dames th’ umbrellas rich display, 

To guard their beauties from the sunny ray, 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load 

When Eastern monarchs show their state abroad, 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking maid. 
The time was close at hand when the walking- 
maid’s defence became the shield of both 
sexes. Like many other social reformers who 
garner to their own fame the fruits of earlier 
labourers, Jonas Hanway gained popular 
credit for inventing the umbrella, whereas he 
was at most nothing more than one of the 
first gentlemen of the town to carry an um- 
brella habitually. Sixteen years before Han- 
way’s death, and when the umbrella-using 
philanthropist had availed himselfof the folding 
canopy for some fourteen years, John Mac- 
donald, the footman and autobiographer, used 
to be greeted by the hackney-coachmen with 
derisive shouts of “ Frenchman, Frenchman, 
why don’t you callacoach ?” whenever he showed 
himself in the streets with his “ fine silk um- 
brella, newly brought from Spain.” Two cen- 
turies since, the oiled umbrella, of clumsy cane 
or whalebone ribs, strung on a ring of wire, 
and expanded without the aid of the modern 
top-notch and runner, was no less heavy than 
awkward, although its canopy was much less 
extensive than that of the ordinary umbrella 
of the present day. In the seventeenth century 
an umbrella of the best French workmanship 
weighed about 31b. 84 0z., a weight exceeding 
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by 31b. that of the silk umbrellas manufac- 
tured in Paris in 1849. 

Some notion may be formed of the amount 
ef ingenuity expended during the last eighty 
er ninety years on improving the umbrella, 
from the fact that this collection of abridg- 
ments of specifications contains abstracts of 
292 patents, the earliest of which was granted 
in October, 1786, and the latest in July, 1861. 
Some few of these patents are for walking- 
sticks not furnished with drapery; and many 
ef them refer only to improvements, or pro- 
posals for the improvement, of one or more 
ef the subordinate parts of the mechanism 
of the weather-shade, such as ribs, tips, 
handles, ferules, notches, springs. But the 
majority of the specifications are of contri- 
vances affecting the umbrella’s general design, 
er principal materials. Some of the schemes 
are very fanciful; but the entire collection 
is an entertaining exhibition of human in- 
genuity acting on a trifling matter of con- 
venience. Whoever wishes for an umbrella 
so fashioned that its silk may be shut up 
within the stick, may have his desire by buy- 
ing Edward Thomason’s “ rhabdoskidopheros,” 
or one of several weather-shades made with the 
same object as Mr. Thomason’s invention. The 
warlike citizen is provided, by the invention 
of Malcolm M‘Gregor and William M‘Farland 
(1808), with an implement that may be used 
at will to ward off rain or kill a foe ; for it may 
“be shut up in its case, to be used as a walk- 
ing-stick, and may be used as a defensive 
‘weapon by having a spear attached, which is 
prevented from running into the stick when 
used by a spring.” For the benefit of umbrella- 
bearers whose blood circulates sluggishly, and 
whose hands, therefore, are liable to suffer 
from cold, Mr. Charles Smith (1846) invented 
an umbrella-handle with sockets to hold heat- 
ing matters. Ladies who like to have the 
latest and best information about the time of 
day may have sun-dials fitted in the handles of 
their sun-shades by a patented process. Three 
varieties of pipe-stick, to be used as a walking- 
staff or umbrella, have been devised for the 
happiness -of smokers. The pedestrian who 
likes to shoot wild birds, and be armed 
against a capricious climate, may have an 
umbrella fixed on a needle-gun cane. Ner- 
vous and morbidly-modest ladies, who do not 
like to be looked at as they walk about, 
and delicate persons who would defend them- 
selves against fine mist as well as rain, should 
buy Mr. Samuel Stocker’s umbrella, which has 
a circular veil or curtain attached to the cir- 
cumference of the unfolded weather-shade, so 
that its tented bearer looks something like an 
animated post-pillar. The falling curtain, it 
should be observed, is provided with a little 
window, so that the secluded traveller can see 
where he is going. But the umbrella-holder, who 
wishes to put a bow or other window into his 
portable tenement, should have it glazed by 
Mr. John Henry Johnson’s patent “ mode or 
modes of inserting glass or other transparent 
plates in the fabric of umbrellas.” The most 
perfect umbrella, attainable in the present state 
of industrial art, would combine the special 
conveniences of several patents. First of all, 
the person ambitious of possessing the best 
possible parapluie should provide himself with 
Henry William Vander Kleft’s “ walking-staff, 
eonstructed to contain a pistol, powder, ball, 
and screw telescope, pen, ink, paper, pencil, 
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knife, and drawing utensils.” For the drawing 
utensils of this apparatus he should substitute 
a small pipe and half an ounce of tobacco. 
This staff should be enriched with a warming- 
pan handle, furnished with a sun-dial, and 
fitted with a waterproof canopy, having a cir- 
cular curtain and six handsome windows. The 
whole should be enclosed in Thomas Dawson’s 
“‘ Improved case or cover for umbrellas, which 
can also be worn as a garment” ; with respect 
to which envelope, contrived a doubled debt to 
pay, the inventor remarks: “I provide it with 
a button and a loop, or other suitable fasten- 
ing; and when not worn on the shoulders the 
umbrella is inserted and rolled in it, the loop 
and button fastened, and the case assumes a 
neat and sightly appearance.” Though it might 
not be all that he could desire in respect to 
weight, the umbrella, thus constituted and fur- 
nished, would enable its proprietor to walk to 
and fro between the city and his suburban 
residence with an agreeable sense of security. 








PROF. MADVIG’S ADVERSARIA. 

Io, Nic. Madvigti Adversaria Critica ad Scrip- 
tores Greecos et Latinos. Vol. I. (Hauniz, 
Hegel.) 

By the publication of these emendations of 

Greek writers, Prof. Madvig has conferred an 

inestimable service upon classical literature. 

It may, indeed, be urged that the correction 

of the errors of copyists is not a very elevating 

occupation for the human mind, and that the 
time and trouble which have been bestowed 
upon conjectural emendation have too often 
diverted scholars from more useful and more 
intellectual pursuits. No one, however, can 
accuse Prof. Madvig of having suffered the 
cacoethes corrigendi to withdraw his attention 
from more solid studies, of which his edition 
of the ‘De Finibus,’ his Latin Grammar, and 
his Greek Syntax are durable monuments. It 
is, therefore, without any qualification on 
this score that we congratulate him upon 
the appearance of these collected results 
of his general classical reading, which has 
been at once unusually wide and unusually 
careful. Whilst we sympathize with the 
desire which Prof. Madvig expresses in his 
Preface, to complete his work as speedily as 
possible and to be released from this branch 
of study, we are convinced that his notes will 
be of very great service to any scholar who 
shall hereafter devote himself to the elucidation 
of any of the authors corrected in the present 
volume. We have always thought it a pity 
that so many scholars allow the results of their 
study of authors in whom they are not directly 
and specially interested to remain unpublished ; 
and in Prof. Madvig’s case this withholding 
of miscellaneous matter would have been 
especially to be regretted, as he brings to the 
task wonderful acumen, extraordinary learning, 
and a regard for the meaning of his author 
which is in itself sufficient to relieve him from 
the invidious charge of fondness for verbal 
criticism. In the volume before us (which is 
to be followed by a volume of corrections of 
the Latin writers) Prof. Madvig collects the 
emendations of the principal Greek authors 
which he has amassed in the course of a life 
devoted to classical literature, the whole work 
being prefaced by an exposition of the art of 
conjecture. This prefatory chapter appears 
to us as interesting as it is valuable. In spite 





of the numberless emendations which have 
been made in our classical texts, both conjec- 
turally and on the authority of MSS. previously 
neglected, there are still many passages which 
are, by the admission of scholars, unsound. Of 
late years there has been a reaction against the 
temerity of the eighteenth-century critics, and 
most editors prefer the reading of the best 
MSS., however nonsensical, to any conjecture, 
however probable. Many, in their superstitious 
reverence for what is written, are led to mistake 
the nature of MS. authority, and forget that 
much which is to be found in the codices is 
itself conjectural. 

“ Ridicule interdum homines,” says the Professor, 
at page 9, “ut sibi videntur, cauti et prudentes, 
conjecturam laudant ut probabilem, sed in nullo 
codice reperiri queruntur ; recepturos se fuisse, si 
vel in uno codice reperiretur. Quid conjectura 
opus esset, si codices verum preberent? Quid in 
re dubia codex juvaret nisi fide dignus et qui cetero- 
rum consensum vinceret ? Infinite sunt in codici- 
bus recentioribus conjecture, bone non pauce in 
parvis, ut dixi, et apertis erroribus, prave plures, 
Omnino non pauci, etiam qui multa de rebus criticis 
verba fecerunt, tamen ignorant, in quali fundamento 
constitutum habeamus veterum scriptorum con- 
textum, quemadmodum sensim et mendis obscura- 
tum antiquioribus et deinde conjectura interdum 
leviter emendatum, scepius graviter depravatum 
et interpolatum.” 

Taking this, as it seems to us, reasonable 
view of the worth of MS. readings, Prof. Mad- 
vig enumerates the various kinds of error 
which are to be found in the codices, and illus- 
trates his remarks by typical examples in which 
he has himself suggested the true lection. He 
proceeds upon the principle that, (1) wherever 
all the MSS. give an impossible reading, and 
(2) wherever the best MSS. give an impossible 
reading, the growth of which out of the possible 
reading conjecturally introduced into the later 
MSS. cannot be accounted for, it is the duty 
of the critic to try to excogitate an emendation ; 
and when he has succeeded in finding out some 
alteration which will satisfy the various require- 
ments of the passage, he must further be able 
to show that the faulty reading of the MSS. 
might have grown out of what he conceives to 
be the true reading through the action of one 
or other of the known causes of error. Thus 
a careful enumeration of the causes which have 
operated to deprave MSS. is a necessary part 
of the critic’s stock-in-trade ; it is, moreover, 
as Prof. Madvig’s practice clearly shows, a 
much more sensitive test than it is usually 
supposed to be. That a copyist is liable to 
introduce mistakes into his transcript, we all 
know from our own experience ; and that the 
earliest codices abounded in blunders is testified 
by contemporary writers. We need not sup- 
pose, as some have done, that the transcribers 
were guilty of wilful falsification ; but, at the 
same time, we must not forget that transcribers 
frequently misunderstood what they were copy- 
ing, and that when they misunderstood a 
passage they often corrected it by conjecture. 
Thus there are two principal kinds of error: 
first, error which is simple, unconscious, acci- 
dental ; secondly, error which is the result of 
intentional alteration. Errors of the first kind 
are capable of a further classification :— 

“Ea genera, que ipso scribendi errore continen- 
tur, posita sunt in similium permutatione, in prava 
separatione et continuatione, in semel aut bis 
scribendis qu bis aut semel scribenda erant, in 
transiliendo et transponendo, in accommodando ad 
proxima, in scribendis que ad textum propositum 
non pertinent.” 
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It is impossible within the limits of a review 
to give a detailed account of these various causes 
of corruption as set forth by our author : we may, 
however, by the aid of examples, indicate the 
meaning of the phrases used above to distin- 
guish them; and we hope that our summary 
will encourage the reader to study Prof. 
Madvig’s exposition with the attention which it 
deserves. ‘Similium permutatio” occurs (1) 
when letters not strikingly unlike those of the 
original are inadvertently substituted by the 
copyist: e.g., Plutarch (adv. Stoicos, c. 27, p. 
1071 E.) having written éevdi Se évradOa Adyou 
yeydvapev, th av pains paddAov eivar rapa THY 
évvorav 7} 7d pry) AaBdvras Evvorav dyabod pnde 
éxovras éedier Oar tod dya0od Kxal dude; the 
copyist has given for ri dv,. av, which has 
been a stumbling-block to editors ever since : 
(2) when of two words differing only in a single 
letter the copyist has selected the wrong one ; 
so Xen. Hist. Gr. vi. 5, 3, éyyndioavro piav 
modu tiv Mavriveray moveiv kal Terxifew TV 
roAw; for piav roAw read piav radAcv, which 
clearly adds to the force of the passage. 
The second kind of error, the wrongful sepa- 
ration or conjunction of syllables, has long been 
recognized as a fruitful cause of false readings. 
A simple case of it is still to be found in the 
editions of Xenophon, Cyropeed. ii. 4, 17, ovs 
av AaBdv edOis dviow, where evObs dv ious is 
plainly demanded both by the sense and by 
the syntax of the sentence. A more complex 
case occurs in Seneca, Epist. 89, 4, where 
Haase gives, ‘ Philosophia unde dicta sit, 
apparet; ipso enim nomine fatetur. Quidam 
et sapientiam ita... quidam finierunt, ut 
dicerent divinorum et humanorum scientiam.” 
Prof. Madvig acutely corrects, “ipso enim 
nomine fatetur, quid amet (sc. se esse sapientize 
amorem). Sapientiam ita quidam finierunt,” 
&e. Similarly in Thue. viii. 46, eireAéorepa 
de ta Sewd Bpaxe? popiy rhs damdvys epi 
Eavtovs Tovs"EAAnvas katarpiyat, for Ta Seva 
he reads 746’ e?var. Thirdly, it is matter of 
common experience that when a word, syllable, 
or letter occurs twice in close proximity the 
transcriber frequently copies it only once. When 
this mistake has found its way into the MSS., 
itis frequently disguised by some slight change 
of inflection: thus a fragment of Varro (ap. 
Nonium, p. 248) runs thus :—“ Socius es host- 
ibus, socius ita bellum geris, ut bella omnia 
domum auferas.” There can be little doubt 
that Prof. Madvig is right in correcting “socius 
es hostibus, hostis sociis; ita bellum geris ut 
bella omnia domum auferas.” An example 
of the contrary error is found in Valerius 
Maximus, iv. 6,1, “Ti. Gracchus anguibus 
domi suze mare ac femina adprehensis,” where 
“ deprehensis,” which is required by the sense, 
has been corrupted in consequence of the repe- 
tition of the final a of “femina.” Under the 
fourth head Prof. Madvig ranks other cases of 
omission, through carelessness and inatten- 
tion, as in Plutarch (Vit. Crassi, 11), where 
for mpoOvpovpévwv trois moXcuiors the texts 
give zpoOvopévev. With this kind of error 
may be classed error of transposition. A 
fifth cause of error is the propensity of 
copyists to assimilate the inflections of words 
which are contiguous: for example, the 
texts of Xenophon (Hist. Gr. ii. 2, 8) give év 
ty Axadnpig TO Kadovpevp yupvaciy ; Xeno- 
phon no doubt wrote, €v to “Axadnpuia xadov- 
Hévy yupvaoip, where the 7 was transformed 
into ry by the copyist, and + subsequently 





introduced before xadovpévp to complete the 
grammar, Sixthly, interpolations are in some 
cases caused by the intrusion into the text of 
marginal notes and corrections; but we must 
not be too ready to avail ourselves of this mode 
of evading difficulties :— 

“Quamquam minime rarus hic est interpreta- 
mentorum inserendorum error, tamen parum caute 
in hoc genere probabilitatem estimant et ii, qui, 
quicquid apud veteres ulla ex parte abundat aut 
tolli sine incommodo potest, ejiciunt, et in eo genere 
corrigendi sibi nimis placent, in quam reprehen- 
sionem nostra etate et Bakius et alii Batavi et 
Germani quidam incurrunt, et ii, qui critice 
desperationis hoc perfugium habent, ut, que neque 
enarrare probabiliter neque corrigere potuerunt, 
interpretando et interpolando addita dicant ; nam 
interdum etiam homines alioquin prudentes sic 
se molestis verbis liberare student, ut oblivisci 
videantur, scribas simplices quidem illos homines 
fuisse, sed tamen sanze mentis.” 

Lastly, errors of correction, wilfully intro- 
duced by scribes who did not understand their 
original, are very common and very mischie- 
vous, especially as they generally supervene 
after the introduction of some previous mis- 
take. So in Livy (xxii. 16, 4), for “ Formi- 
ana saxa” the codex Puteanus has “ fortune 
minas saxa”; and in Cicero (pro Sestio, 62, 
130), for “‘ad Numidici illius” the codex 
Parisinus gives “ad unum dicitius,” which 
has been converted by a second hand into 
“ad unum dicto citius.” 


Of course scholars have long recognized these 
several causes of erroneous transcription, but 
we are not aware that any one before Prof. 
Madvig has attempted to give a systematic 
account of them, to which the student may 
appeal as a standard whenever he has hit upon 
a plausible conjecture. In this respect the 
present work will be most serviceable, not only 
because of the reputation of its writer, but also 
because of the very large number of examples 
which are quoted under each head. We must 
not attempt to analyze Chapter II., headed 
“Mendorum corrigendorum via breviter mon- 
stratur et exemplis declaratur,” Chapter IIL, 
on the corruption of proper names, or 
Chapter IV., which contains an exposition 
of the laws of what may be called syntactical 
emendation. Still less can we pretend to 
examine the miscellaneous emendations of 
Greek writers which are contained in the rest 
of the volume. We can, however, assure the 
reader that he will find many conjectures 
which carry conviction, many which are, to 
say the least, plausible, and only a very few 
which must be condemned. An instance of 
this last kind is to be found, at p. 200, where 
it is proposed in the Agamemnon, 1197, to 
read éxuaptipycov tpotpordey pa) eid€évar—in 
flagrant violation of the well-known canon 
respecting the final critic. This blunder 
will, perhaps, be thought more of in England 
than on the Continent, where boys are not bred 
up in the fear of Porson and the study of the 
Shrewsbury Greek verse book. In a consider- 
able number of instances, as might be expected, 
Prof. Madvig’s corrections have been made 
independently by others ; for example, in Plato 
Phileb. 17, A, Dr. Badham has suggested 
Bpaxtrepov for Bpadirepov ; and, at p. 66, C, the 
same excellent scholar has again anticipated 
the Copenhagen professor. Again, at 58, A, 
the necessity of reading éjAov ore was av rHv 
ye viv Aeyouévnv yvoin instead of djAov sre 
i] Tacav, k.7.A., was, we believe, pointed out by 









Dr. Thompson some years ago. These agree- 
ments amongst independent inquirers are grati- 
fying proofs of the value of their conjectures ; 
at the same time we cannot help thinking that 
some scholars will regret that, by delaying 
the publication of their corrections, they have 
allowed Prof. Madvig to be beforehand with 
them. Latin scholars should, at ali events, 
make haste to anticipate the corrections which 
the second volume of this work is to contain. 

In conclusion, we extract a note upon a 
vexed passage in Horace: the interpretation 
proposed is exceedingly ingenious, but we 
confess that we cannot at present bring our- 
selves to accept it. In dealing with an old 
familiar friend like Horace it is difficult te 
give an impartial judgment :— 

“Admonet me Platonis locus ob ignorationem 
insoliti vocabuli omnibus litteris recte scripti 
depravatus simillimi erroris nondum ex Horatii 
Satir. II. 2. 29 consensu omnium expulsi, quod, 
postquam semel verum in mentem alicui venit, 
fieri pridem oportuit. Nihil enim certius est quam 
Horatium scripsisse: ‘Carne tamen, quam vis, distat 
nihil hac magis illa,’ id est, ab hoc catino, in quo 
pavo appositus est, ille, in quo gallina. Nam 
quod obscure hoc scriptum aiunt, Romanis, qui 
magida norant, nihil magis perspicuum esse poterat 
quam hoc: ‘illa magis non distat hac.’ Sed 
verentur homines confiteri a tot millibus hominum 
summisque philologis vocabulum non ignotum 
pro adverbio pervagato habitum esse, nec celebra- 
tum tot tantisque disputationibus locum tam facile 
expediri et silentio tradi equo animo ferunt, 
Quot poterant etiam nunc de illo Platonis et hoc 
Horatii loco programmatum pagine impleri ? 
Potuisse dixi? Poterunt ; ne desperaveris.” 

We could wish that Prof. Madvig had 
regarded the convenience of his readers so far 
as to place at the head of each page the name of 
the work with which it is concerned. As the 
index of authors is not a very full one, the 
want of a running heading is vexatious ; and 
the omission is the more inexcusable because 
the book is professedly intended to be referred 
to, not to be read continuously. 








The Fortescue Papers; consisting chiefly of 
Letters relating to State Affairs, collected 
by John Packer, Secretary to George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. Edited, from the 
Original MSS. in the Possession of the 
Hon. G. M. Fortescue, by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 

Ir was a lucky thing for society generally 

that Mr. Upcott, then Librarian at the London 

Institution, paid a visit to Wotton in 1817, 

and that he told Lady Evelyn how dearly 

he loved autographs. “If you mean such 
things as these,” said the lady, showing 
him a letter by Sarah of Marlborough, “you 
may be easily gratified, for the house is full 
of them!” It was exactly what Mr. Upcott 

did mean, and he naturally referred to the 

honoured name of old John Evelyn. “Old 

Mr. Evelyn!” exclaimed the poco-curante lady; 

“why, there is a clothes-basket full of his 

letters and papers in one of the garrets! I was 

so tired of seeing them about the house that 

I told the maids to light the fires with them.” 

Mr. Upcott was soon bending over this digni- 

fied clothes-basket, and found in it, nearly 

intact, that famous Diary, which has given 
nearly as much delight to the world as the 

Diary of ten years of the life of Pepys. Even 

this latter Diary lay for generations, at Oxford, 

a dead letter. Its shorthand character was as 

undecipherable as an inscription from Nineveh. 
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But keys to both have been found; and the 
Rev. J. Smith constructed the one which 
opened new scenes of the social life of the 
seventeenth century to a world of readers. 
Some MSS. go astray altogether, and turn up 
in the least-expected places. Boswell’s letters 
to Temple, published in 1857, were discovered 
just as they were being appropriated to the 
wrapping up of groceries in Madame Noé!l’s 
shop at Boulogne. There can be little doubt 
that researches among the papers in many old 
and noble houses at home would well repay 
its trouble. The discovery of these Fortescue 
papers is a case in point. Seven years ago, 
Mr. Fortescue came into possession of Drop- 
more, the home of perhaps the noblest trees 
in the world. The estate, before Lady Gren- 
ville enjoyed it, had belonged to her ancestor, 
Governor Pitt, of Boconnoc. The originals of 
the papers now published by the Camden 
Society were found by Mr. Fortescue in an 
old box in the carpenter’s shed. The contents, 
wholly or in part, had probably been con- 
‘sidered as waste paper. There was an endorse- 
ment, in a handwriting of the last century, on 
one of the letters, to this effect, “Marq. of 
Bucks on State affairs . . . useless.” 

Mr. Gardiner has done wisely in editing 
only a selection from these papers. They 
have little of the general interest which per- 
vades Pepys, Evelyn, or even Boswell, and the 
editor might have eliminated more largely. 
The story of ship-building according to the 
invention of Robert Dudley is, for instance, 
fully told in Adlard’s ‘Amye Robsart and 
Leicester’; and Dudley’s own story is as fully 
told in the Atheneum (No. 2231). Never- 
‘theless there is much in this volume which 
the student of history will be glad to read, 
and much which will amuse those who open it 
merely for traits of social manners. The 
editor has given 161 letters, from 1607, a 
letter from James the First to Henri Quatre, 
to 1644, a note from Charles the First to 
Prince Rupert. One of the most remarkable 
letters is addressed by James to the Com- 
missioners for the examination of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. ‘Thus writes the King, in October, 
1618 :-— 

“We have perused your letter touching the pro- 
ceeding with Sir Walter Raleigh, in both which 
courses propounded by you we find imperfeccion. 
As first we like not that there should be only a 
narrative sett forth in print of his crimes togither 
with our warrant for his execution. And for the 
other course of a publik calling him before our 
Counsell wee think it not fitt, because it would 
make him too popular, as was found by experience 
at his arraignement at Winchester, where by his 
witt he turned the hatred of men into compassion 
ofhim. Secondly, it were too great honor to him to 
have that course taken against one of his sort, 
which we have observed never to have been used 
but toward persons of great qualitie.” 

James suggests a more private way of trying 
and condemning Raleigh, and adds :— 

“And then, after the sentence for his execution 
which hath been thus longe suspended, a declaration 
- be presently putt forth in print, a warrant being 
sent down for us to signe for his execution. Where- 
in we hold the French Physitian’s confession very 
«materiall to be inserted, as allso his own and his 
consortes confession that, before they were at the 
Islandes, he told them his ayme was at the fleet, 
with his son’s oration when they came to the town, 
and some touch of his hateful speeches of our 
person.” 

James as clearly murdered Raleigh to gratify 
Spain, as Henry the Seventh murdered the 





princely boy the Earl of Warwick in order to 
win from Spain the hand of Catherine of 
Arragon for Arthur, his son. After Raleigh’s 
execution, Cottington wrote from Madrid to 
Sir Thomas Lake :— 

“His Majesties proceading with Sir Walter 
Ralegh hath given here so much satisfaction and 
contentment as I am not able to expresse it unto 
your honour, but all men doe much extolle his 
Majesties syncerity in it.” 

Among clerical letters of interest, there is 
one from Theophilus Field, Bishop of Llandaff 
(1619). Mr. Gardiner does not note that the 
bishop was brother to Nathaniel Field, the 
Shakspearean actor. The letter addressed to 
Buckingham has this passage in it :— 

“Right Honorable. My ever acknowledged 
and (next to God and the King,) most adored best 
patron. I have presumed to write to the King 
my master in the behalfe of my poore lamentably 
ruined church of Landaffe, whose revennewes 
(being the very sinnewes of any sea) are shranke 
from a thowsand pounds a yeare to seaven-skore 
pounds. No part of that which is lost can be re- 
covered without a commission, and that which is 
left is in danger of loosing without a new charter.” 

Humiliation and complaint went together. 
Dr. Donne himself, looking for the Deanery of 
Salisbury (1621), vacant by Dean Bowles suc- 
ceeding to Lord-Keeper Williams, at Westmin- 
ster, who was about to take the see of Lincoln, 
could thus stoop to the mendicant strain in 
writing to Buckingham :— 

“Ever since I had your Lordship’s letter, I have 
esteemed myselfe in possession of Salisbury, and 
more then Salisbury, of a place in your service ; 
for I tooke Salisbury as a seale of ytt. I hear that 
my Lord Keeper finds reason to continue in West- 
minster, and I know that neyther your Lordship 
nor he knowes how narrow and penurious a fortune 
I wrestle with in thys world. But I ame so far 
from dependinge upon the assistance of any but 
your Lordship, as that I do not assist myselfe so 
far as with a wishe that my Lord Keeper would 
have left a hole for so poore a worme as I ame to 
have crept in at. All that I meane in usinge thys 
boldnes, of puttinge myselfe into your Lordship’s 
presence by thys ragge of paper, ys to tell your Lord- 
ship that I ly in a corner, as a clodd of clay, 
attendinge what kinde of vessell yt shall please 
you to make of your Lordship’s humblest and 
thankfullest and devotedst servant, J. Donne.” 

When Williams got to Lincoln he was as 
discontented as any of his class. He writes to 
Packer, Buckingham’s secretary :— 

“The Bushoppricke (the narrower I looke unto 
it) the more lamentable it proves : Howses, some 
demolished, others ruinous, the woods close shaven, 
and all like a See wherein I shall comm the fifthe 
Bishopp in one fifteene yeares. But I love the 
last Bishopp soe well that I saye not more of the 
Bushoppricke. My Keeper’s place is a great deale 
more closely poul’d and very much dismembred ; 
and yet am I soe much envied by most, as I knowe 
not where to complayne but in my Lord’s bosom 
onelye.” 

Bacon appears in these pages, urging his 
elevation to the peerage. Buckingham replies 
that peerages were once to be had more easily 
than at that present time, “when to my know- 
ledg his Majesty cannot endure to heare of 
making any for his own benefitt, notwithstand- 
ing the great necessities wherein he is.” The 
most amusing comment on this text is in the 
following petition, sent to Buckingham soon 
after he wrote to Bacon :— 

‘Your Lordship procured for SirThomas Gerrard 
and others the Corporation for the Tobaccopipe 
makers, uppon which there is 4,000 li layde out 
and loste. His Majestie hath recalled the grant, 
and therefore in equity ought in grace to geve 





recompence. Wee present to his Majestie one 
without exception to be made a Barron whoe will 
geve 10,000 li. Humbly craving out of this, such 
a somme as his Majestie shalbe pleased to grant 
in lieve of the 4,000 li loste, besids the long services 
of the sutors and the overthrowe of Sir Thos, 
Gerrard’s estate, being bownd for his father for 
7,000 li, which if his Majestie vouchsafe not to 
releeve, his lands wilbe all seased uppon and 
utterly lost, to the undoing of him, his wife, children, 
and famyly.” 

For other illustrations of historical charac- 
ters and incidents, we refer our readers to 
Mr. Gardiner’s volume. We may add, for 
sentimental students, that some amusing love- 
passages enliven the volume. They are too 
long to be dealt with, and too diffuse to bear 
condensation, but we recommend them to all 
interested in matter of that tender nature. 








Peeps at the Far East: a Familiar Account of 
a Visit to India. By Norman Macleod, 
D.D. (Strahan & Co.) 


VotumEs of travels in India are so numerous 
that we cannot certify another without some 
justification in the way of anecdote and 
adventure. But Dr. Macleod repeats in every 
page “Story, God bless you, I have none to 
tell, Sir!” and presents to the reader a faint 
and feeble repetition of many preceding works, 
with little or nothing that is novel and 
striking. At the same time, he presumes in 
his readers a depth of ignorance as to every- 
thing Indian which “ passes careires.” Does 
any one require to be told that “the Deccan 
is a name applied generally to the great 
plateau of Western India,” or that “ Calcutta 
is the capital of Bengal”? It says much for 
the simple tastes of the readers of Good Words 
that they were able to study and enjoy these 
sketches, and that it is expected that they will 
hail their republication. 

Dr. Macleod went to India with his brother 
minister, Dr. Watson, “to report to the 
Church of Scotland regarding her missions in 
India.” His book is dedicated to his fellow- 
traveller, and it speaks well for the social 
qualities of both, that their friendship ripened 
rather than decayed during their wander- 
ings together. They left Marseilles on the 
6th of November, 1867, and visited Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta, leaving the imperial 
city on the 11th of February, 1868, for Upper 
India, and returning to it, to voyage homeward 
with Lady Lawrence, on the 25th. Their 
experiences of India, therefore, were brief, 
and it was impossible for them to penetrate 
below the surface in any matter that came 
under their observation. We do not, then, 
attach much importance to their opinion, 
flattering as it is, of Anglo-Indian society ; or 
to the remark that “‘ Great Britain would gain 
much more than India by the exchange of five 
hundred of her Members of Parliament for 
a similar number of India’s best civilians.” 
Those best civilians make their appearance 
from time to time in Parliament, and fail to 
obtain the recognition which, according to this 
writer, is their due. 

On one point alone we accept Dr. Macleod’s 
descriptions with respect. He thus speaks of 
the missionary movement in Malabar :— 

“This afternoon an examination of a native 
candidate for the ministry was to take place ; native 
pastors to preach to Christians and heathen in 
the evening. The afternoon meeting was held in a 
large open verandah, at the end of a walled court 
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entered by a gate. This building had formerly 
been used as a local court of justice under our 
Government. Three native pastors were present, 
and two of them, at least, could speak English. 
They were accompanied by several deputies, or 
‘elders,’ from the native churches, who acted as 
members of the ecclesiastical court ; and there was 
a small Christian audience of probably twenty 
people. All were in their native dresses. The 
three preachers, highly intelligent-looking men, 
sat at a table, one of them acting as clerk. The 
candidate for licence was a tall young man, robed 
in cotton, and innocent of stockings, which among 
the natives is not an evidence of poverty, but of a 
desire to be comfortable. He was married, and 
his wife and children were present, as well as his 
old father, who had long been a convert to Chris- 
tianity. During the forenoon this man had been 
subjected to a four-hours’ examination in theology, 
church history, &c. He was being examined now 
on church discipline chiefly. The American mis- 
sionaries took no part in the examination, but left 
it entirely to the native pastors. What impressed 
me most was the calm, thoughtful, business-like 
way in which it was conducted. The examiners 
had about them a look and manner which would 
not have lowered the dignity of the bench of bishops, 
or any presbytery of the ‘ Kirk.” The young man 
seemed to feel this ; for it was evidently an event- 
ful day in his life, and there were indications of 
the same feeling in the countenance of his old 
father. So slow and calm were the proceedings 
that, by aid of the interpretations of the mission- 
aries, I could easily follow every question and 
answer.” 

It is only natural that there should be sad 
blunders in this volume in Indian words. We 
will notice only one. In the map at page 308, 
and repeatedly in the text, the Juma or Jémia’ 
Masjid at Delhi is called the Jumna Musjid, 
evidently with the idea that the name is 
taken from the river Jumna, which flows by 
the city. As this is a pernicious error which 
might take root, we must observe that every 
cathedral or principal mosque is called Juma 
Masjid, and that the river's name is not 
Jumna, but Yamuné. 

The book is a handsome one, and the 
illustrations are excellent, particularly those 
of the Kutb Minér. 








English Lessons for English People. By the 
Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A., and J. R. Seeley, 
M.A. (Seeley & Co.) 


Ir is high time that Englishmen in general 
should distinctly recognize the existence and 
the usefulness of sound English scholarship. 
The contempt in which it seems to have been 
held, until within the last few years, is as 
marvellous as it has often proved disgraceful. 
It has long been almost the sole subject on 
which everybody has considered himself com- 
petent to give an opinion. The fact that a 
man’s native language is English, often induces 
him to assume that he is sure to know all 
about it; that a knowledge of the grammar of 
it comes by nature; and that his opinion as 
to what is “right” is, as a matter of course, 
entitled to respect. Yet, perhaps, there are 
few languages which are, taken as a whole, 
more complex ; few that present more curious 
grammatical or idiomatic problems (which 
have, as a rule, been wrongly explained), and 
which require more patient and accurate know- 
ledge on the part of the student. The composite 
nature of the language, the numerous changes 
in idiom, in metre, in spelling, in pronunciation, 
that have, from time to time, taken place, have 
been insufficiently considered. Many are still 
unaware that the bulk of the present language 





differs from the so-called ‘“ Anglo-Saxon” 
chiefly in date, and that they have been, to a 
considerable extent, speaking ‘“ Anglo-Saxon” 
all their lives—as M. Jourdain spoke prose— 
without knowing it. If we are to know our 
own language more accurately, it ought to be 
clearly understood that those who have not, 
to some extent, made it their special study, 
will most assist us by realizing how little they 
are likely to know about it with accuracy, and 
by holding their peace accordingly ; whilst, on 
the other hand, every book that is written 
upon the subject in a truly scholarly fashion 
is to be welcomed heartily, in the hope that it 
may prove an antidote to the numerous very 
inaccurate and very bad books which are 
unfortunately extant. We hope that the present 
volume may do good service; it has been 
revised rather hurriedly, we are told, but it is 
in the main correct, and has been put together 
in a careful and painstaking manner. Which 
portions of the book are due to Mr. Abbott 
and which to Prof. Seeley, we are left to con- 
jecture ; we are inclined to attribute to the 
former the greater part of the chapters on 
‘Simile and Metaphor,’ and on ‘ Metre’; and 
to the latter, perhaps, many of the vigorous 
remarks on ‘ Poetic Diction’ and ‘ The Diction 
of Prose’; but this is only guesswork. 

The object of the book is evidently a prac- 
tical one. It is intended for ordinary use by 
a large circle of readers; and, though de- 
signed principally for boys, may be read with 
advantage by many of more advanced years. 
Indeed, some older readers may require its 
lessons more than boys do, because they have 
more to unlearn. One of the lessons which it 
professes to teach, viz., “ to use the right word 
in the right place,” is one which no one should 
despise. The accomplishment is a rare one, 
and many of the hints here given are truly 
admirable. The chapter entitled ‘ Faults in 
Diction, and their Remedies’ is particularly 
good. A few remarks upon ‘Fine Writing’ 
may here be quoted :— 

“ The fault of fine writing often springs from the 
consciousness of a want of familiarity with the 
common words of polite diction, and from a con- 
sequent determination to avoid vulgarity at any 
price. .... Sometimes the chase after fine words 
results in letting slip any intelligible meaning, or, 
at all events, it produces an inconvenient vagueness, 
as in ‘The return of youths to their respective 
boarding-houses induces a solicitude for their per- 
sonal comfort and attraction. . . . . Besides spoil- 
ing the particular sentence in which it occurs, the 
substitution of recondite for common words en- 
genders an inaccurate use of the former, as when 
period is used for a point of time, and a man pro- 
poses to do something ‘at the earliest practicable 
period,’ ‘ instead of ‘as soon as possible,’ or ‘ at the 
earliest opportunity.’ .... The antidote to fine 
writing is simplicity and straightforwardness.... . 
Familiarity with one or two standard English works, 
such as the authorized version of the Bible, and 
Shakspeare, will go far to cure both slang and 
fine writing. But, besides these, there must be a 
feeling that one has something to say, and a desire 
to say it as clearly as possible—a superiority to 
that temptation of making petty jokes and witti- 
cisms which characterizes the writer 


who now to sense, now nonsense, leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning, 


and a determination to go straight to the point, and 
to use the clearest words in the clearest possible 
way.” 

These are excellent remarks, and to find clear 
words clearly used is indeed to have our “ read- 
ing made easy” ; but only imagine how some 
authors would be confounded if they had to 





brace themselves up resolutely to form “a de- 
termination to go straight to the point”! There 
are many who might accept a practical lesson 
with advantage even from Mr. Squeers. The 
two golden rules of rhetoric are—to know 
something about what you have to say, and 
then to go and say it. 

The part of the book which is least worked 
out is the philology in the second chapter ; yet, 
even here, it is a great gain to find Grimm’s 
law distinctly stated and illustrated. A book 
of real philological value concerning our own 
language has yet to be written, unless Mr. 
Earle’s forthcoming volume on the subject be 
found, as we have good hope it may, to supply 
the want. The list of Teutonic prefixes given 
at p. 29 is exceedingly meagre, including 
merely be, en, un, for, fore, gain, and with. We 
miss from the list the prefixes a, an (for and, 
in answer, A.-S. andswarian), the various forms 
¢, J; y, in which the old prefix ge now appears, 
by, fro, mis, out, over, to, and up; concerning 
all of which there is a good deal to be said. 
Yet short as the list is, it contains, perhaps, one 
too many ; the reason for including en among 
the number of Teutonic prefixes is by no means 
evident. Whoever wishes to know more about 
English affixes and prefixes, should by all 
means possess themselves of the excellent work 
on the subject by Haldeman. But for good 
English grammars we must, after all, go to 
Germany. Miitzner’s Grammar is a really good 
one, and that by Koch is, in many respects, 
still better. 

By way of criticism, we must say that we 
by no means approve of such a sentence as 
the following (p. 44):—“ G, when pronounced, 
as sometimes in German, like h, easily dis- 
appears. Thus, the g in A.-S. gif is dropped 
in our ¢f. This may also explain how gu 
easily becomes w, as in war (guerre), wise 
(guise), and warrant (garantir). Compare 
also guile and wile.” Now a reader would 
conclude from this that g is sometimes pro- 
nounced like k in German at the beginning 
of a word, whereas this is a peculiarity, not of 
German, but of Dutch. Even at the end of 
a word, the German g approaches the guttural 
ch rather than hk. Instead of the A.-S. g in 
gif being dropped in our ?@f, there are good 
reasons (see Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Grammatik’) 
for supposing that 27 is the true form, and the 
A.-S. g a mere dialectical addition, as when 
a north-countryman says yatk for oak. Why, 
again, does gu easily become w? A very slight 
acquaintance with old French may serve to 
show that it is the w which becomes gu. The 
French guerre is not the original of, but is 
borrowed from, the Teutonic war; and the 
word which is now spelt garantir was once 
spelt warantir. The words beginning with w 
ina modern French dictionary are very few; the 
words so beginning in Roquefort’s old French 
Dictionary fill ten pages in double columns. 
We must say that slipshod assertions of this 
character in a book which professes to teach 
are out of place, and that the authors ought 
to have taken more pains to inform themselves 
upon the subject. We miss, indeed, a good 
many things that we expected to find. We 
find no hint about the important fact that, in 
all the Romance languages, substantives follow 
the accusative rather than the nominative form, 
so that we have nation from nationem, not from 
natio,; we find no hint about the fact of English 
presenting words cognate with (and sometimes 
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in an older form than) Latin and Greek; no 
notice of the very numerous English substan- 
tives (such as hand) which are accompanied by 
Latin adjectives (such asmanual); nothing about 
words derived from Welsh or Scandinavian. Yet 
a few hints of the kiad are really necessary, 
even if it is merely to prevent the authors 
from going wrong themselves. If, for instance, 
it is meant, at page 48, that the English bow/ 
is derived from the Latin bulla, we demur to 
the statement. It is rather cognate with it, 
as the same word is found in Icelandic, Danish, 
and Swedish. If, again, it is meant that g/aive 
is from the Latin gladius, we reply that glaif 
is excellent Welsh, and claidheamh (whence 
elaidheamb mor, great sword, onr claymore) is 
excellent Gaelic. Whilst, therefore, we strongly 
recommend ‘ English Lessons for English 
People’ for general perusal, and think that 
the authors have made a considerable advance 
in the right direction, we do not regard the 
book as altogether incapable of improvement. 
We particularly wish to direct attention to 
the chapter on ‘Metre’; it contains much that 
is expressed in a new and clear manner, and 
a good deal of correct and minute criticism. 
Yet even here it is a drawback to find lines 
cited as from Pope or Byron ; it is as much as 
to tell the unfortunate reader that, if he wants 
to know whereabouts in Pope the quotation 
occurs, why, that is Ais affair! Not that it is 
always necessary to give the number of the 
line, but some rather more definite hint would 
be very useful. When, for instance, a line is 
quoted as being from ‘Comus,’ the circle of 
search is much narrowed, and most readers 
would know the author’s name without being 
told it. The only omission of real importance 
in this chapter is that we are not told how the 
end of one line affects the beginning of the 
next. When, for example, we find in Cowper's 
‘Rose’ the lines— 
The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 
Which Mary to Anna conveyed, 
it is important to observe that the final syllable 
of shower has already anticipated, as it were, 
a part of the initial foot in the second line, 
and left only room for one soft syllable more. 
A line such as “Which Amanda to Anna 
eonveyed ” is a good line zn ztself, but if made 
to follow shower, it jars upon the ear most 
uncomfortably. See the whole matter well 
and thoroughly explained in the curious essay 
by Edgar Poe, entitled ‘The Rationale of Verse.’ 
The authors have done well in adding an 
Appendix, containing ‘Hints on some Errors 
in Reasoning.’ Though these hints occupy 
but twenty-eight pages, they contain a great 
deal in a small compass, and well illustrate 
some of the commonest faults in logic. 








BUNSEN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY. 

Bunsen’s Bibelwerk. Vollstéindiges Bibelwerk 

fiir die Gemeinde. In drei Abtheilungen. 

Von Christian Karl Josias Bunsen. (Leip- 

zig, Brockhaus ; London, Nutt.) 
THOosE who had the privilege of Bunsen’s 
acquaintance, and there were few scholars in 
er near London at the time of his residence in 
England who never came into contact with 
him, will remember the deep regret that his 
departure from England, in June, 1854, ex- 
eited. The loss of such a man to the best 
society in the metropolis was irreparable. 
Politics was not the sphere in which he 





delighted. He preferred to investigate the 
subjects which philosophy and history pre- 
sent ; the momentous questions suggested by 
the Bible ; the origin of Christianity, and its 
earliest records ; and he aspired to the solution 
of problems intimately connected with the 
progress and destinies of the human race. 
After Bunsen removed to Heidelberg, he 
issued in rapid succession his ‘Die Zeichen 
der Zeit’ (‘The Signs of the Times’), and his 
‘Gott in der Geschichte’ (‘God in History’), 
both of which have been translated into English 
by Miss Winkworth. These, however, and all 
previous labours were in a certain sense 
preparatory to the most important work of his 
life, his ‘ Bibelwerk,’ the last on which he had 
set his heart, and which he longed to complete 
before his departure. But Providence did not 
so order it, for after the first five parts were 
issued, he died at Bonn, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1860. Since then the publication has 
been continued, and at length completed in 
1870. The first fasciculus appeared in 1858, 
so that twelve years elapsed between its com- 
mencement and the end. And the publishers 
are now re-issuing the work, without altera- 
tion, so far as we observe, for it seems to 
have been stereotyped. The entire book con- 
sists of nine portly volumes, or eighteen half- 
volumes, as they are termed, consisting of three 
divisions, the first of which contains a trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments, with 
brief explanatory notes; the second, Bible 
documents, giving critical and other disser- 
tations on the books ; the third, Bible history. 
The author’s object in undertaking so vast a 
work is worthy of all commendation. In his 
extended intercourse with cultivated men 
belonging to all classes, he perceived the 
widening separation between scientific culture 
and the usual ecclesiastical way of handling the 
Bible. The consequences of such division filled 
his heart with fear. It did not escape his notice 
that many fine spirits had become gradually more 
estranged from the Scriptures in consequence 
of a mechanical theory of inspiration exten- 
sively advocated in evangelical circles. Hence 
he felt the pressing necessity of bridging 
over the unnatural gulf between the scientific 
results of modern criticism and the old 
assumptions piously held, by a mode of hand- 
ling the Bible conformable both to the require- 
ments of science and to those of devotion. 
He wished to show cultivated and thoughtful 
readers, that thorough criticism, undertaken 
and prosecuted with a single eye to truth, so 
far from undermining the faith of Christians, 
tends rather to purify and strengthen it. 
3unsen had great love for the Christian people 
of his native land. He studied their spiritual 
interests. He had more sympathy with them 
than the theological professors in German 
Universities have, who commonly pursue their 
studies without regard to the wants of the mul- 
titude, sometimes with a quiet disdain for them. 
The separation between the University and 
the Church is pretty wide in Germany. What 
academic scholars neglected was undertaken 
by a layman of influence, who longed to 
present to every intelligent man the sure 
results of scientific research into the Bible, in 
a way to satisfy all reasonable demands and 
reconcile him to the truth. His aim was to 
unite enlightened criticism with a rational and 
true piety. Those who had the pleasure of 
knowing Bunsen can easily picture the un- 





wearied ardour and earnestness with which he 
threw himself into a task systematically pon- 
dered and planned; the buoyant hope that 
quickened his energies as he thought of bene- 
fiting his age and nation more effectually 
than he dreamed of doing by political measures, 
however wise or large. They can conceive of 
the grey-haired scholar toiling with the fresh- 
ness of youth amid failing health and painful 
disease in the years 1858 and 1859 ; hoping 
almost against hope that he should live to 
finish his comprehensive task ; occasionally 
oppressed with the foreboding of an untimely 
death, yet still rallying all his remaining 
strength, and putting forth efforts which none 
but those around him could properly estimate 
or admire. The lamp shone brightly to the 
last; and when it went out, good men in 
many lands mourned its extinction ; believing 
that a heart thoroughly Christian beat within 
the bosom of the departed ; that an enlightened, 
liberal-minded statesman, who had shown a 
rare integrity and simplicity of character under 
all cireumstances,—a philosopher, a philologist, 
a theologian, one of extensive and varied 
scholarship,—had sunk to rest after the battle 
of life he had fought so well. 

Those who desire to see particularly the 
views with which Bunsen entered upon the 
‘Bibelwerk’ must read the preliminary address 
to the Church with which the first part opens, 
and the succeeding page of ‘ Vorerinnerungen.’ 
The scholar is also seen to eAvantage in the 
Preface to the first part of the* Bibelurkunden,’ 
which appeared in 1860. 

Space will only allow of a few remarks on 
the three leading divisions, the parts executed 
by other scholars, and the characteristic features 
of the whole. 

The first division exhibits a faithful version 
of the original texts, with brief remarks be- 
neath. Excluding all points belonging to the 
higher criticism, the notes contain explanations 
of words and things suited to the present state 
of exigesis. Observations on the text are 
interspersed, and important parallels are added. 
Whatever was necessary for understanding the 
text, historical, geographical or archeological, 
is subjoined. Here the explanations are tolerably 
neutral in relation to different ecclesiastical 
tendencies, being objective rather than subjec- 
tive. Four volumes are devoted to the trans- 
lation and exposition of the Bible, three to 
the Old Testament, and one to the New. A 
general Introduction, of 390 pages, is prefixed, 
in which various topics of interest are treated 
more or less fully. Here the author’s senti- 
ments about a proper version are fully explained. 

The second division, with the title “ Bible 
Documents,” also in four volumes, contains 
a critical history of the canonical and apocry- 
phal books of the Old Testament, as well as of 
the New. 

The third division occupies the ninth or last 
volume. It is entitled “Bible History,” treat- 
ing of the everlasting kingdom of God and the 
life of Jesus. 

The last two departments were those most 
congenial to his taste. For them, too, he had 
made most preparation. But he lived to see 
the first volume only of “the Documents,” 
embracing the law and elder prophets, com- 
pleted; while only two volumes of the first 
division appeared before his death. 

It was fortunate for Bunsen that he could 
secure the co-operation of some able scholars, 
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especially Prof. Kamphausen, of Bonn, who has 
contributed chiefly to the Old Testament por- 
tion. His work is altogether in the first five 
volumes, and belongs to the Old Testament, 
with the exception of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. The third volume, containing the 
Hagiographa, is his entirely. John Bleek 
assisted in the book of Ezekiel; Prof. Haug, 
now of Munich, in some books of the Penta- 
teuch and Isaiah. But the main assistant in 
the translation and notes to the Old Testament 
was Prof. Kamphausen,to whose exact knowledge 
of Hebrew and excellent judgment in interpre- 
tation the work is largely indebted. But for 
him, it would have been very different in many 
places, for Bunsen’s knowledge of Hebrew was 
far from being profound oraccurate. The version, 
too, owes much to Prof. Kamphausen ; otherwise, 
it would have adhered to Luther’s more closely ; 
because, contrary to Prof. Haug’s opinion and 
often to Bunsen’s, he insisted on a correct render- 
ing of the original. Another important contribu- 
tor was called in after Bunsen’s death, Prof. Holtz- 
mann, of Heidelberg, known as the author of an 
elaborate work on the synoptical gospels. The 
last four volumes show his hand to a great extent. 
Besides the younger prophets and the hagio- 
grapha, he has critically discussed the apocry- 
phal books of the Old Testament and the 
original documents of the New, &c.; while 
the ninth and last volume, on the everlasting 
kingdom of God and the life of Jesus, also 
proceeds from him. 

We do not think the plan laid down by the 
lamented author the best for his purpose. It 
was projected on too large a scale. Had it been 
confined to a good version of the original, and 
brief, pertinent notes explanatory of the mean- 
ing, the book might have fallen more exten- 
sively into the hands of the German people. 
The volumes occupied with the higher criticism, 
and that upon the kingdom of God and the life 
of our Saviour, might have been spared, as they 
are scarcely suited to the apprehension of ordi- 
nary readers. They will be read by scholars 
almost exclusively. Besides, it is doubtful if 
Bunsen’s strength lay in the higher criticism. 
It is true that he was subjective enough at 
times, and that his speculations are often 
ingenious ; that he made a diligent use of the 
works issued by recent scholars, especially 
those of Ewald ; but he was somewhat fanciful 
and crotchety. His critical instinct was per- 
petually grasping at more than it could properly 
master. It moved more safely among things 
in the mass than in detail. He had not the 
fine critical tact and sagacity of De Wette ; nor 
could he express his sentiments with brevity 
and clearness. His genius was excursive,—his 
philosophy ideal. He could not always be 
kept within the sober limits of sound and 
accurate criticism. Examples corroborative of 
these remarks may be found in the chapters 
devoted to the Genesis-account of man’s 
creation and fall, of the patriarchs, and the 
flood, which exhibit much fanciful and useless 
speculation. The author could not even make 
& proper separation of the Elohistic and 
Jehovistic elements, and gives Genesis vii. 
1-9 to the Jehovist; though the 6th verse 
belongs to the Elohist, and verses 7-9 show 
the hand of the redactor in part. Genesis vi. 
1-8 is misinterpreted. Hence the value of the 
second division is moderate. Already, indeed, 
much of it is antiquated. The latest and best 
phase of Old Testament criticism is not repre- 





sented in the ‘Bibelwerk,’ but must be got from 
other sources, such as Schrader’s ‘De Wette,’ the 
best Introduction to the Old Testament beyond 
comparison. Perhaps some of the ablest pro- 
fessors in the German Universities had reason 
for saying that Bunsen should not have meddled 
with the higher criticism. Thus it was unfor- 
tunate that he caught at Grotius’s conjecture 
about Jeremiah being the man of sorrows 
described in the 53rd chapter of Isaiah; and 
that he failed to perceive the later origin of 
Elihu’s discourses in the book of Job. 

Nor is the critical discussion of the New 
Testament, by Prof. Holtzmann, of the highest 
value. It does not represent the latest and 
best results. Apart from his view of the genesis 
of the gospels, with which we cannot agree, 
there is a wavering, a hesitation in some parts, 
which is not fitted to strengthen faith. The 
pastoral epistles afford a fair example of the 
Vermittelungs-theologie, though the writer’s 
leaning against their authenticity is perceptible. 
Yet he argues well and conclusively against 
the supposed second imprisonment of St. Paul 
at Rome. Justice is not done to the Tiibingen 
school either by Bunsen or Prof. Holtzmann, 
though that school proceeded to an extreme of 
negation which cannot be approved. 

The chief value of the work centres in the 
new version, which is very good; and in 
the notes subjoined, which are excellent in the 
Old Testament part, less so in the New. 
Bunsen was master of a good German style, 
and could select words highly appropriate to 
a popular version. 

Notwithstanding all the defects of the book, 
and the numerous places in which incorrect 
views are propounded, the scholar cannot dis- 
pense with it ; and will always be glad to read 
what Bunsen said or sanctioned—a man who 
loved truth for its own sake, and pursued it 
steadily amid the opprobrium of heresy as well 
as the stigma of pantheism. The amountof infor- 
mation accumulated by himself and those who 
worked either with or after him in the same 
spirit, is great. If it needs sifting, none can 
wonder ; for the topics touched upon admit of 
multifarious discussion, and will continue to 
be looked at in different aspects by different 
minds. In taking Bunsen for his guide, the 
schular will have at least an enthusiastic 
one, who expresses his thoughts strongly; 
but he will not accompany his guide in many 
of his critical hypotheses, any more than 
in the philosophic mysticism which he poured 
out at times in language technical or un- 
technical, from which it is hard to extract 
a distinct sense. Be it always remembered, 
however, that in projecting the present work 
Bunsen sought not his own honour, but the 
edification of the people, over whose estrange- 
ment from the Christian faith his heart sighed 
and was sad. What practical results may 
flow from the circulation of the book in 
Germany can scarcely be calculated ; but it is 
fitted to be useful, though we cannot call it 
a successful attempt to bridge over the gulf 
still separating the highly-cultivated from the 
ecclesiastical orthodox—rationalistic critics from 
evangelical traditionalists. Perhaps the thing 
is impracticable ; for a mediation-theology is 
usually distasteful to parties whose opinions 
about the Bible are widely divergent. The 
orthodox and heterodox hardly understand one 
another, and lack mutual charity ; could they 
but be brought closer together, the Christian 








world might be better. Why.should honest 
seekers after truth fail to recognize the good- 
ness and truth belonging to very different 
thinkers ? 








The Selected Writings of John Ramsay, M.A. 
With Memoir and Notes, by Alexander 
Walker, his Literary Executor. Portrait 
and Illustrations. (Aberdeen, Smith ; Lon- 
don, Blackwood & Sons.) 

JouN Ramsay was one of the shining lights of 

Aberdeen. For fourteen years he was the 

mainstay of the Aberdeen Journal, which he 

raised from a circulation of 1,900 copies weekly 
to 3,200; and he wrote all the original articles, 
political, ecclesiastical, literary, antiquarian, 
and miscellaneous, in number over 9,000! The 
influence of such a man in a country newspaper 
for so many years can never be too highly 
estimated. The articles were, most of them, 
written for the moment, and on the topics of 
the moment—individually they are forgotten ; 
but the share that Ramsay had in raising the 
tone and the quality of the Aberdeen news- 
paper press has been felt, and will continue 
to be felt, far beyond the limits within 
which his newspaper circulated. Ramsay 
was an educated, gifted, and witty man — 

a Christian and a gentleman at the bottom 

of his heart, in spite of a caustic tongue. 

He lived and died in Aberdeen, from which 

he never cared to wander far. His name and 

fame are essentially connected with that 
city, and he is not much known in literature 
on this side of the Border. In the memoir 
prefixed to the “Selected Writings,” Mr. 

Walker has laboured to magnify his friend. 

His zeal was needless, and detracts from the 

real interest of the work. Mr. Ramsay was 

a remarkable man, but his chief fame and 

name belong to Aberdeen, and not to the 

world. 

He was educated first at the grammar school 
in Aberdeen, and afterwards at King’s College, 
where he gained the second bursary. Mathe- 
matics seem to have exercised a singularly con- 
soling power over him ; for when he was deep 
in Lacroix, he heard of the death of a young 
lady with whom he had been much in love, 
and it did not cost him a pang! His only 
other recorded love affair was with an English 
girl, who did not receive him kindly. On this 
occasion mathematics had lost their charm, for 
we are told he rushed out of her father’s house 
and ran across the moor until he fell fainting 
from exhaustion. He never married, but lived 
with his good old mother, from whom he 
inherited his powers of repartee. He owed 
to her also all that was valuable in the 
training and formation of his character. At the 
age of eighty-two, she was knocked down in 
the street by a cart and horse; when carried 
home she refused to allow any one to tell her 
son, saying, “It’s Saturday, his busy day, an’ 
he’ll ken sune eneugh.” Her last advice to her 
son was quaint and characteristic: “‘ Do your 
duty, run no risks, and put your trust in Christ.” 

The death of his mother quite crushed 
Ramsay ; he never entirely recovered her loss, 
He gave up his connexion with the Aberdeer 
Journal, and stopped the efforts his friends 
were making to procure him a more lucrative 
appointment on the Courant. His health be- 
came impaired, and for some years he seemed to 
be failing altogether; but a good brisk quarrel 
and party fight, in which he took an interest, 
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concerning the project for uniting King’s 
College with Marischal College, restored him in 
a great measure to his former health and spirits. 
He enjoyed a contested election; but being 
disappointed in a struggle for the Chair of 
Mathematics in King’s College, he fell ill for 
a while, and his own description of his case 
was, “Suppressed irritation and pent-up ire 
ails me.”—‘ Guid keep Ramsay,” said a 
friend in reply; ‘if you suppressed or keepit 
back ony, ye’ve let out plenty!” Ramsay’s 
fame as a table-companion and a sayer of 
good things was even superior to the esteem in 
which his townspeople held his newspaper 
articles. Mr. Walker has to admit that ‘no 
man ever suffered more from incapacity to 
control the expression of a keen wit,” and 
indeed it is not said that he strove very 
heartily against the temptation of a telling 
repartee or sarcasm—few men can; and he 
made enemies out of well-wishers. The “Se- 
lected Writings ” in this volume show, however, 
no traces of wit—they may, indeed, especially 
the poetry, be called dull; but we cannot 
resist telling one of his stories, as a specimen 
of his conversation, which is said to have been 
singularly racy. He was speaking one day of 
the necessity of the rough-and-ready “ word- 
and-blow” practice which was then in use for 
giving emphasis to the instruction of the 
young, adding— 


** Yer fine moral ‘suasion is all humbug, 
Naething persuades like a rap on the lug. 


I min’ weel, when I was scarcely five years old, 
how my mither taught me that. The good woman 
had been hearing me repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
She had added to her other instructions that night 
the information that the next night she wished me 
in addition to say something of my own—some- 
thing that I earnestly desired God to grant me. 
Ye can fancy her amazement, when from the lips 
of her kneeling boy there rose the petition, ‘O 
Lord, gi’e my mither a better temper. Mak’ 
her ? The ‘dirl’ that instantly rang through 
my head, rings in it now when I’m speaking 0’ t.” 

Mr. Ramsay was for a while private secretary 
to Joseph Hume, but they did not get on well, 
nor continue long together. Joseph Hume 
pronounced his secretary “impracticable.” An 
old pupil, who had made a fortune in India, 
bequeathed a few hundreds to Mr. Ramsay, 
and his thrifty mother’s savings after her 
death steadily increased in his hands. He 
was economical in his habits, but he was very 
generous in secret to those in need. Mr. 
Ramsay died on the 4th of June, 1870, and 
was buried by the side of his mother, in the 
“Auld Kirkyard,” aged seventy-one. 











The Medical Works of Villalobos. Now First 
Translated from the Spanish, by George 
Gaskoin. (Churchill.) 

PoETRY and politics, in Spain at least, have 

an irresistible affinity to each other; but 

poetry and physic are not often found 
mated. Francisco Lopez, of Villalobos (from 
the place of his birth, a township in the 

old kingdom of Leon), was the son of a 

physician attached to the family of the 

famous Marquis of Astorga, so often named 
in the chronicle of the Catholic kings by Pul- 
gar. He studied medicine at Salamanca, and 
followed with distinction his father’s profession. 

In 1514 he was appointed physician to Fer- 

dinand, and, after his death (1518), to his 

successor, Charles the Fifth, whom he 
appears to have accompanied on his military 





expeditions to Flanders and the Low Countries. 
He also visited Italy more than once. Mr. 
Gaskoin’s handsomely-printed volume contains 
translations of Lopez's works on medical 
subjects. The ‘Sumario de Medicina’ was 
printed, in 1498, at Salamanca (a small folio 
of eighteen leaves). It is said to be founded 
on the doctrine of Avicenna (Ibn Sinn4), the 
celebrated Arabian physician; it is in coplas 
de arte mayor, in the style of “Juan de 
Mena” and other poets of the Court of John 
the Second of Castile. This Mr. Gaskoin has 
translated literally into English metre; the 
remaining treatises are mainly in prose. The 
whole work is preceded by an elaborate intro- 
duction, displaying much research accom- 
panied by no small amount of learning and 
classical appreciation. Of the purely medical 
value of this translation, we are not about to 
treat, although 
Of the Physician, Fool, and Poet, 
Each has a share, tho’ few may know it. 

But, as Villalobos was a poet and a wit, 
displaying an intimate knowledge of Court 
manners in his correspondence (of which Mr. 
Gaskoin gives us specimens), we may speak 
of him as historically noteworthy. In addi- 
tion to his medical works, Villalobos, early in 
his career, printed a Spanish translation of 
the ‘Amphytrio’ of Plautus; which, being the 
first attempt to bring into notice the clas- 
sical drama of the ancients, met with great 
success. Several editions were printed during 
the sixteenth century. This, added to his 
‘Problemas,’ his two dialogues on Medicine, 
and a curious treatise, entitled ‘De las tres 
Grandes,’—+.e., “great talking, great disput- 
ing, and great laughing,”—constitute his 
claims to be regarded as a poet and a wit. 

It is, however, in his correspondence that 
Villalobos shines; and Mr. Gaskoin gives us 
some interesting inedited letters. One of 
these, addressed to the Archbishop of Toledo, 
refers to the challenge of Francis the First to 
Charles the Fifth; another, dated May, 1528, 
describes certain festivities at Valencia on the 
occasion of the arrival of the Emperor in that 
city, and mentions an auto-de-fé, the victims 
being thirteen male and female heretics; a 
third, dated September, 1528, from Valladolid, 
displays much humour ; it seems to have been 
addressed either to the Constable of Castile 
(Velasco), or to the High Admiral (Enriquez), 
with both of whom Villalobos is known to 
have corresponded at that time. Mr. Gaskoin has 
evidently missed a manuscript, which contains 
a considerable portion, if not the whole, of 
Villalobos’s correspondence with the courtiers 
of his time, such as Diego Lopez de Ayala, 
Secretary Juan de Gamano, Don Pedro Lasso 
de la Vega, the Dukes of Gandia and Najera, 
the Bishops of Palencia, Santiago, and <As- 
torga. It covers the period 1517 to 1555; 
and humour, wit, and pleasant sarcasm abound 
in it. It aids us much in the study of 
the life and manners of the time; but the ex- 
cessive freedom, we might almost say coarse- 
ness, of the language has probably hitherto 
checked the printing of the letters. Mr. 
Gaskoin defends his hero, and, with refer- 
ence to this blot, observes, “ He liked his joke; 
his geniality is redundant everywhere. ‘There 
were good fellows then in Spain; the national 
character was not yet chilled into formality, 
and clouded over by the unhappy character 
of the Hapsburg succession.” Mr. Gaskoin’s 





enthusiasm carries him so far as to assert 
“that Cervantes is his (Villalobos’s) superior 
in imaginative and inventive qualities, though 
much inferior in wit.” 

Where does Mr. Gaskoin find warrant for 
his statement that Gaspar Lucas Hidalgo lived 
in the fifteenth century? Nicolas Antonio 
classes him in the nova, not in the vetus. The 
style of his ‘ Dialogos,’ the literary form of the 
book itself, the time and place at which it was 
printed, tend to prove that Hidalgo lived 
at the end of the sixteenth century, which, 
of course, precludes the idea of his having 
treated the same subject earlier than Villa- 
lobos. 

We learn from a kind friend at Madrid that 
two inedited manuscripts exist there: one by 
Rafael Floranes Robles, a distinguished scholar 
and lawyer, who wrote in 1492, and which proves 
that the disease of which Villalobos treats was 
known in Spain prior to the discovery of 
America; another, by a learned Benedictine, 
Padre Martin Sarmiento, who wrote about the 
middle of the last century, both differ from 
the view taken by Mr. Gaskoin. 

Mr. Gaskoin has done his work con amore, 
and his volume deserves warm praise. 








Annales Monasterii 8S. Albani, a Johanne 
Amundesham, Monacho, ut videtur, con- 
scriptt, A.D. 1421—40. Edited by Henry 
Thomas Riley, M.A. Vol. II. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

LEAVING to those whom it may more concern 

to settle the authorship of these annals of 

St. Albans (now printed for the first time), 

as well as the identity of John of Amundes- 

ham,—circumstances which even Mr. Riley 
cannot set at rest, we shall confine our- 
selves to simply looking into some of the 
illustrations of monastic life as they present 
themselves in the account of twenty years of 

John Whethamstede’s first abbacy. That dis- 

tinguished person, who resigned, but subse- 

quently resumed the abbatial office, had very 
little in him of the ascetic character. John 

Bostock, of Whethamstede, was a thorough gen- 

tleman of his time. His Abbey of St. Albans 

was a kingdom, and the abbot was monarch of 
all he surveyed. The life there led had as 
many pleasures as duties, and it could not be 
said that either pleasure or duty was neglected. 

There were fétes given at St. Albans, at which 

there were as many fashionably-dressed ladies 

as there are at a modern garden-party or 

a public rose-show. The abbot gave dinners 

which were graced by the fair, and Whethamstede 

had his harmless jokes with them as readily as 
any lord bishop of the present day, who finds 
himself seated between two women of wit who 
can both give and take in witty controversies. 

The abbot’s intercourse with men of exalted 

rank was general, but that which existed 

between him and that Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cester, whom the people called the “ good Duke 

Humphrey,” because he flattered their national 

prejudices, was particularly close and friendly. 

The two men had similar tastes. They loved 

art, loved books, and did not fall out, though 

each dearly liked to have his own way. When 
we see these two gentlemen and scholars toge- 
ther, we acquire a certain belief in the good 
old times, the sunny side of which, at all 
events, is there shown to us. It was a time, 
however, which had its dark side. A judge 
could then be influenced by a bribe, as 
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readily as a New York Justice bought by the 
“Tammany Ring.” Whethamstede had much 
to do with litigation, from the perils of which 
we find him extricating himself by giving a 
dinner to the Judges who were to act as arbi- 
trators between him and his adversaries. Whet- 
hamstede made an after-dinner speech on this 
occasion, which was very much to the point, 
and full of fine flattery. How a man who 
could make such a speech and yet be remark- 
able for bashfulness “even greater than that 
of a maiden,” we cannot conjecture. That his 
countenance “suffused with blushes whenever 
he happened to see or hear anything immodest,” 
is very possible. When, however, we read 
that this blushing was not only grievous to 
him when among his own people, and when 
he was among strangers, but most of all “while 
in the company of nobles, prelates, and great 
folks,” we demur to the alleged facts. He 
certainly looked the Judges in the face when, 
after giving them a dinner, he saluted them 
as the most worthy of men, on whose award 
he placed the most implicit reliance. But 
other gifts were made to stimulate service 
besides dinners. We quote from Mr. Riley’s 
excellent Preface :— 

“For buying the good offices too of various per- 
sons there are several entries found, items which, 
in more than one instance, bear the aspect of bribes, 
if viewed according to the notions of the present 
day. Thus, for example, John Enderby, lawyer, 
has 31. 6s. 8d. for his ‘good mediation’ in pro- 
curing the release of the advowson of the Cell of 
Beaulieu from Lord Grey de Ruthyn, and, in 
addition thereto, a yearly fee of 20 shillings, for 
life ; John Hotosthe, Esquire, has a yearly fee of 
26s. 8d. for life ; while Thomas Bowtone, steward 
of the household to Lord Grey, has a like reward 
for using his influence. Allusion has been already 
made to the silver cups presented by the Abbot 
to Sir William Babyngtone, the Chief Justiciar, 
and Thomas Bekyntone, Dean and Official of the 
Court of Arches ; following them is an item, per- 
haps even more significant, —‘ For a third cup, 
silver gilt, given to Maurice Brywyne, Sheriff of 
Hertford, for favours done in the suit against the 
Abbot of Westminster, 41. 6s. 4d.’ It was probably 
in a like spirit that the Abbot invited the Judges 
to dine with them, while acting as arbitrators in 
the same case. His address to them on this occa- 
sion, pressing them to act really in excess of their 
powers, as they candidly explained to him, will be 
found in this volume.” 

Even good Duke Humphrey himself was not 
above accepting what Mr. Riley calls “ little 
short of a paltry bribe”; but the Duke was 
mean in good company. The bill alluded to 
below was one of costs incurred by the Abbot 
in obtaining a renewal of the Charter of Monas- 
tic Liberties :— 

“ Also, paid to Edward Hulle, Esquire to our 
Lord the King, for his labours in the expediting 
of the bill, though to no purpose, 40s. Also, to 
Sir Thomas Northone, Chaplain to the Lord Duke 
of Gloucester, for his effectual promotion thereof 
with the Duke, when he expedited the said bill, 40s. 
For a book given to the Duke of Gloucester, when 
he came to the Monastery, after so expediting it, 
61. 13s. 4d. Also, for a palfrey given to the Duke 
at the same time, 3/. 6s. 8d. Also, for moneys 
given to divers of his household, 11/. 6s. 8d. Also, 
two gowns to his two Chaplains ; and two other 
gowns given to his two Esquires.” 

His account of the wine allowance made 
to the Abbot by the Infirmarer of the Mo- 
nastery, and also that of the supplies for 
the Abbot’s table, are too illustrative to be 
omitted :— 

“Four dolia, or tierces of 43 gallons each, were 
to be the limit of his allowance (from this source) 








for the year; when he ate twice ir the day in the 
Refectory, his allowance was to be three gallons, 
when once, half that amount only. Whenever he 
was letting blood at the wonted season (ex termino), 
three gallons were to be his allowance for dinner. 
The guests who were eating with him at the dais, 
whether in the oriel or elsewhere, would of course 
help him in the consumption of such an amount of 
wine ; in addition to which, some portion of it 
would go to his Camera, or retinue. The former 
allowance on the days when the Abbot took refec- 
tion had been two gallons of the best wine for 
himself, and two for his Chamber. When taking 
refection within his lodgings, he would no doubt 
have to find wine from his own rental. The 
Abbot was treated by his Convent on an even 
more liberal scale as to food. In addition to his 
own single dish of commons, or generale, and 
extra dishes on Feast-days, it was the duty of the 
Kitchener to find for the Abbot, while in residence, 
and whenever the Convent took dinner and supper 
in the Refectory, no less than eight pittances, or 
dishes for two, four at each meal. The pittances 
for flesh-days, we are told were—A quarter of 
veal, or of mutton. A good sucking-pig, or three 
pestles of pork. A loin of pork, through the mid- 
dle of the gammon, or a loin of beef through the 
middle of the quarter. Two geese, four hens, or 
six chickens. Six partridges, or sixty larks. Six 
plovers, or three ducks. A kid. On fish-days, the 
eight pittances supplied to the Abbot consisted, 
each of them, of two codlings or two haddocks, or 
else sixteen whiting or sixteen mackerel. <A stick 
of eels, or else sixteen fat eels, or sixty lamperns 
(river lampreys). Six plaice, or sixteen fresh 
herrings ; one large conger, or two small ones. One 
hundred of sparlings, or the same number of smelts ; 
or else a hundred whelks, or a gallon of minnows. 
A large pike, two small ones, or a lamprey. Two 
large trout, four middling ones, or three bream. A 
quarter of fresh salmon, or a piece of sturgeon ;— 
the cost of the Abbot’s pittances for one day being 
four shillings, at the least. The Kitchener also 
was further bound to find sauces, spices, and saf- 
fron, for the Abbot’s dishes, at the requisition of 
his cook ; also, a gallon of dried white pease daily 
for the Abbot’s pottage, or else half a gallon of oat- 
meal, with salt. When letting blood, the Abbot 
was to have from the Kitchener, on the first day, 
twelve eggs at dinner, sixty at supper, his usual 
commons, and eight pittances. For a Christmas 

ift he was presented by the Infirmarer of the 

onvent with galyngale, mace, cubebs, cloves, and 
other confectures.” 

After so copious an extract, we can hardly 
find room for comment. We shall conclude by 
simply stating that we are not altogether sur- 
prised that, among the reasons given for Whet- 
hamstede’s retirement, we find it noted that 
“he was suffering in the spleen, suffering in 
the reins, suffering in the liver, suffering in the 
bowels, so that from the sole of his foot to his 
head there was no soundness in him.” Le 
pauvre homme, indeed ! 








A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, from the 
Chinese. By Samuel Beal. (Triibner & 
Co.) 

Amon students of religious beliefs Buddhism 

is daily assuming more and more the impor- 

tance due to it as the religion of the majority 
of mankind. The obscurity which has shrouded 
its origin and growth, arising from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining an insight into its earlier 
literature, has left us in comparative uncer- 
tainty of all save its modern mystical form. 
We have abundant evidence of the nature of 
that faith which, under the name of Buddhism, 
is now dying out in India, and is languishing 
in China and Thibet; but of the earlier and 
purer phases little or no information is to be 
derived from Sanskrit sources, inasmuch as 








the earlier canonical works are no longer 
extant in that language. And here become 
apparent the advantages to be derived from 
the study of the Buddhist Canon as it is found 
in China. As early as the middle of the first 
century, learned men were appointed to trans- 
late Buddhist works from the Sanskrit into 
Chinese ; and in the seventh century a com- 
plete edition of the Buddhist Canon was pub- 
lished in that language. Up to this time, 
however, although three new editions have 
appeared since the date above referred to, the 
latest having been published in 1723, no com- 
plete copy has ever been procured by a foreigner. 
Great jealousy would appear to be displayed 
by the Chinese concerning the possession of 
these collections. It is possible that only a 
limited number of copies were printed, for 
a few favoured monasteries ; but certain it is 
that neither in the book-shops of Peking or 
elsewhere, nor in any of the monasteries visited 
by travellers, have there ever been discovered 
complete copies of these works. Among the Bud- 
dhist books, however, which we already possess 
in Chinese, are found several which are now no 
longer to be met with either in India or Nepaul. 
This circumstance alone makes plain the im- 
portance of studying Buddhism from Chinese 
sources—an importance which is further en- 
hanced by the fact that, as has been observed 
by Max Miiller, “the analytical structure of 
the Chinese language imparts to Chinese trans- 
lations the character almost of a gloss.” Mr. 
Beal has, therefore, done good service in giving 
to the public the masterly survey of Buddhism, 
derived from Chinese sources, contained in the 
work before us. 

Every student of Buddhism must have been 
struck not only with the many similarities 
which exist between the teachings of Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, but also with the coin- 
cidence in time of the spread of the two faiths. 
While St. Paul was preaching throughout 
Europe the great truths he had learnt, the in- 
habitants of China were eagerly awaiting the 
return of their emissaries who had been sent 
to India to bring back a knowledge of the 
doctrine of the Western sage, of whose wisdom 
and mighty deeds they had already heard. 
At that time, the teachings of Confucius, by 
raising the moral standard of the Chinese, had 
awakened in them a desire for a system which 
should satisfy their religious aspirations. This 
Buddhism was well calculated to do, for it had 
already passed beyond the simple teachings 
of Sakya-muni into a formulated system of 
religious belief and worship. If we clear 
away the mist of legends which surrounds the 
life of Sakya-muni, we see in him a man of 
spotless purity and lofty character, who, 
shocked at the depravity into which the 
people of the surrounding nations had fallen 
under the priestly tyranny and superstition of 
the Brahminical faith, sought to raise and 
purify them by convincing them that “life 
and its pleasures were insuflicient to satisfy the 
cravings of the heart; and that virtue was the 
only road to happiness.” This we take it was 
the sum total of the primitive teachings of 
Buddha; but it is obvious that such a philosophy 
would only appeal to a small class, and hence 
arose a necessity for the invention of some 
motive to induce the people generally to adopt 
his views. This was supplied by the intro- 
duction of the Nirvana, which he taught was 
“the entrance of the soul into rest, a subduing 
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of all wishes and desires, indifference to joy 
and pain, to good and evil, an absorption of 
the soul in itself, and a freedom from that 
circle of existence,” which under the Brah- 
minical system held such powerful sway over 
the minds of men. The idea, then, of primitive 
Buddhism was simply that “all is vanity”; but 
asin all religions unaccompanied by revelation 
or unsupported by a tide of conquest such as 
floated Mohammedanism, philosophical specu- 
lations were soon mixed with the pure and 
original truths, and in the end occupied much 
the same relationship to Buddhism that scho- 
lastic theology holds to Christianity. The 
idea of the vanity of all earthly pleasure, which 
was amongst primitive Buddhists simply that 
entertained by the wise man who lived and 
taught five hundred years before the birth 
of Buddha, in the hands of the philosophers 
became to signify actual emptiness, “ the 
absence of any substantial existence in the 
phenomenal world.” The Nirvana, which was 
originally the negation of desire, selfishness, 
and sin, became “ the extinction of subjective 
consciousness ”—in other words, the “not” of 
Sakya-muni was transformed into the “nothing” 
of the metaphysicians. 

From the analogy furnished by the de- 
velopment of other religious beliefs, the 
student of Buddhism will expect to find that 
side by side with these scholastic refinements 
grew up a movement in the direction of 
Mysticism. In the words of Mr. Beal, “the 
mind, weary of scholastic subtleties, returned 
with increased desire to meditate upon itself, 
to unriddle the secrets of the inner life, and to 
lose itself in the consciousness of its own 
existence.” The “ emptiness” of the philoso- 
phers was accepted by this school as applying 
to everything except the one great all-pervading 
essence which is spoken of as the “ Eternal,” 
the “ Omnipresent,” as well as the ‘‘ Inner Self,” 
or “ Heart.” The community of interests that 
follows as a necessary consequence from the 
identity of this ‘Universal Self” and the 
“Inner Self,” suggested the adoration of its 
manifested form as the ‘‘ compassionate and 
loving Father of men.” Hence arose the 
worship of Amitabha, who at the present day 
has become the object of almost universal 
reverence in China and Japan. 

To illustrate these three phases of Buddhism 
—the Primitive, the Scholastic, and the 
Mystic—by translations from the Chinese 
Canonical books, is the object of the work 
before us. The great wealth of Buddhist 
literature in that language has furnished Mr. 
Beal with ample materials for the accomplish- 
ment of his plan, and his very extensive know- 
ledge of Buddhist Chinese has enabled him to 
make full use of them. The fact that twenty 
Chinese works are partly or wholly translated 
in the present volume, is evidence of the in- 
dustry and perseverance of the author; and 
it is but doing him bare justice to say that the 
translations are marked by great accuracy and 
erudition. To students of religious beliefs this 
work will prove of more than ordinary value 
and interest, since for the first time it places 
before them in a connected form a complete 
and authentic survey of the growth and de- 
velopment of one of the most wonderful 
movements in the direction of spiritual truth 
which has ever agitated the human mind. 














ANCIENT RUSSIA. 
Aus Russlands Vergangenheit, Kulturgeschicht- 
liche Skizzen. Von Dr. William Pierson. 
(Nutt.) 


WitH a kind consideration for his readers 
which some of his countrymen would do well 
to emulate, Dr. Pierson cultivates a popular 
style, and these sketches of old Russia are 
equally curious and amusing. The Scythian 
ancestors of the present race, the first Ruriks, 
the Golden Horde, the false Demetrius, the 
Cossacks, the state of Russia in the sixteenth 
century, and life in Moscow during the seven- 
teenth, are the subjects of the chief papers. 
Almost all contain some singular details, 
though the interest of the different sketches 
is unequal. Dr. Pierson thinks it necessary 
to tender a half apology to the modern 
Russians for dwelling on some of the circum- 
stances of their first origin. It may be some 
consolation to them, he thinks, that the 
ancestors of the Germans were inferior to the 
Scythians. ‘Which of us,” he asks, “can 
say from which of his ancestors proceed the 
talents of which he is most proud? Perhaps 
from some lake-villager who spoke Celtic and 
ate men.” The frankness of this avowal will 
no doubt disarm criticism; still, as Dr. Pierson 
takes us through the various stages of Russian 
history, we notice many things which will 
seem repugnant to our modern civilization. 
We shall not turn our attention to these in 
particular while we attempt to make our 
readers familiar with Dr. Pierson’s sketches, 
though we may possibly bring out some in 
their order. 

One of the first glimpses we have in the 
present volume is afforded by an Arabian 
savant, who travelled in Bulgaria in 922, and, 
amongst the merchants of various countries, 
met with a certain number of Russians 
encamped on the Volga. He was greatly 
impressed with their tall, powerful figures, but 
their superstition and their want of decency 
did not strike him so favourably. We have 
a long account of the sacrifice of a female 
servant upon the funeral pile of her master. 
This fate was at first accepted voluntarily, but 
when once the choice had been made there was 
no means of retracting it, and the victim was 
carefully watched so that she might not escape. 
An old woman, called the Angel of Death, was 
in the meanwhile preparing the burial clothes, 
and when that was done, the dead man’s 
vessel was hauled up on shore, propped up by 
a framework, and made ready to receive the 
body. A tent was erected in the vessel, and 
the body was laid in state on a couch, with 
a store of provisions close at hand. After that 
the victim, who had been prepared for her 
fate by constant stimulants, was led into the 
tent; the shield-bearers outside made a clang- 
ing so as to drown her shrieks, and while she 
was held down by six men, the Angel of 
Death drove a large broad-bladed knife into 
her breast. Tent, ship, framework and all, 
were then set on fire. A relic of similar 
superstition to be found much later among the 
Russians is the worship of snakes, which 
lasted in parts till the sixteenth century. In 
some houses it was the custom to keep a snake 
in a retired corner; the master of the house 
taking care to feed it and tend it, as he was 
convinced that its presence brought him luck, 
while if he neglected it, and still more if he 








killed it, he would meet with serious mis- 
fortune. 

The account of an embassy to Russia in 
the sixteenth century gives us a picture of 
the state ceremonies of the time. From the 
moment the ambassadors entered Russia, they 
were delayed by various formalities, so that 
they might not find the Czar unprepared when 
they reached Moscow. Being shown into the 
Throne-Room they saw him seated in state, 
with the picture of his guardian angel on the 
wall above him, by his side the Imperial cap, 
with its gold button aud diamond cross, the 
golden sceptre, and a basin with two pitchers 
of water. After receiving the ambassadors 
and giving them his hand, the Czar washed off 
the pollution of their heretical touch in this 
basin, and then all adjourned to the Ban- 
queting-Room, where the Czar sent bread and 
salt from his own table to the ambassadors. 
In this century we have the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible, whose sudden rise from a neglected 
boy into a despotic ruler occurred at the age 
of fourteen. While people thought him a 
puppet in the hands of his guardians, he al} 
at once appeared in the Council of State, and 
astonished everybody by making a speech, in 
which he exposed all the abuses of which he 
had been the victim. He then had the chief 
culprits arrested and knouted to death. The 
atrocities to which he afterwards gave way 
are briefly touched upon by Dr. Pierson, but 
it is remarkable that in spite of them all the 
fidelity of his subjects was unshaken. For a 
parallel to the unquestioning submission with 
which unmerited tortures and death were 
received from the Czar, we must go back to 
Dr. Pierson’s chapter on the Golden Horde. 
We read there of a Tartar Khan who had 
given orders that there was to be no plundering, 
and who caught one of his men in an act of 
disobedience. Sentence was at once passed 
that the culprit was to be tied to the tail of 
a horse and dragged after it till he was dead. 
Then, however, a difficulty occurred; no cord 
was to be found. “Take a bow-string!” the 
Khan said; but the bow-string was too short. 
‘“‘ Let him put his head between the string and 
the bow,” was the next order. This was done; 
but after a while the Tartar, not being able to 
keep up with the horse, fell, and his head 
slipped out of the noose. “‘ Let him hold the 
bow with his hands,” ordered the Khan. 
Again the Tartar put his head into the noose, 
crossed his arms over his chest, and held the 
bow tight till death released him. 

In the chapter devoted to the Cossacks, we 
have more details about the Tartars. The: 
frequent plundering expeditions of these tribes 
over the Polish frontier led to the organization 
of bands of volunteers who were capable of 
resistance. Dr. Pierson tells us that these 
Tartar incursions took place yearly. Bands of 
eighty thousand men with two hundred thou- 
sand horses would cross the Dnieper and fall 
upon the Polish villages, leading off the 
inhabitants to be sold as slaves, and devas- 
tating the country as completely as if fire had 
come down on it from heaven. A fortnight 
would suffice to lay waste a whole tract of 
country, and by the time the Polish forces 
came up, the Tartars would be already on their 
way back to the Crimea, where they sold their 
captives to Asiatic merchants. It is said that 
a Pole fetched more on these oeeasions than 
a Muscovite, which was one reason why the 
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Poles esteemed themselves better than the 
Russians. Yet as even this proof of national 
superiority did not reconcile the Poles to 
slavery, those of them who lived on the Lower 
Dnieper took refuge among the islands, water- 
falls, and morasses of the Ukraine, and thence 
made some reprisals on the Tartars. About 
the year 1520, these bands of refugees, to whom 
the Tartars had given the name of Cossacks, 
were organized and disciplined; after that 
their numbers rapidly increased, and peasants 
who found the pressure of the Polish nobility 
too heavy for them, or who had been eaten 
out of house and home by Jewish usurers, 
joined the irregular army. The free and jovial 
life of the Ukraine, the prospect of rich booty, 
the chance of adventure, and the abundant 
fertility of the land along the Lower Dnieper, 
had their share in attracting volunteers. For 
a long time the Cossacks, who are now always 
associated with horses, were a wandering 
infantry on land, and were really in their 
element on the water. A genuine Cossack 
must have passed with his boat the thirteen 
waterfalls of the Dnieper, many of which were 
eight feet in height. Training like this fitted 
him for the long cruises which extended to 
the coasts of the Black Sea. The Cossack 
fleet, consisting of eighty or a hundred long 
boats, all painted green, so as to resemble the 
colour of the waves, and manned by fifty or 
sixty men, of whom twelve were rowers, glided 
down the Dnieper during the moonless nights, 
evaded the Turkish watch at Oczakow, and 
gained the open. When any Turkish merchant- 
man hove in sight, the Cossacks would keep 
‘aloof till it was dark, would give chase then, 
and carry it by boarding. The crew would 
‘be tied down to the deck, the boats laden with 
the most valuable part of the cargo, and then 
a few holes bored in the bottom of the ship 
would remove all evidence of the capture. 
Such was the gradual development of the 
Cossacks; and Dr. Pierson attributes the deca- 
‘dence of the Polish Government to the way in 
which it alienated these valuable subjects. An 
attempt to deprive them of their political 
freedom and to extirpate the Greek faith, 
which the mass of them professed, was coupled 
with many other private injuries on the part 
of the nobles, and led to a serious revolt. 
For a time the Polish Government yielded, 
but afterwards it renewed its efforts, and then 
the Cossacks put themselves under the protec- 
tion of Russia. The Czar was wise enough to 
receive them with open arms, and Poland’s 
loss was Russia’s gain. 

The Cossacks were divided into two orders, 
soldiers and peasants, the former occupying 
the more exalted position, and being the 
nobility of the Ukraine they lived apart in 
a fortified place, which no woman was allowed 
to enter; nor was the soldier Cossack per- 
mitted to marry. His vow of celibacy only 
sanctioned those indulgences which Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert considered proper to the Tem- 
plars. In Russia, too, during the sixteenth 
century, the laws of marriage were somewhat 
primitive. A man was allowed to take three 
wives, though the second marriage was regarded 
with some disfavour, and the third was not 
permitted without good reason; a fourth, how- 


ever, was absolutely prohibited. The custom 


that prevailed as to wedding presents might 
have some effect in checking the avalanche of 
inkstands, flower-vases, and five-o’clock tea- 





services, which pours on the heads of English 
couples. The bridegroom in Russia kept all 
presents that were sent him till after the 
marriage; he then chose out those he wanted, 
and sent the rest back, with many thanks. 
What followed, however, was not so agreeable. 
Those he kept were valued in the market by 
appraisers, and within a year the price of 
them had to be paid to their givers. This 
rule does not seem to have applied to the 
present given by the father of the bride, which 
consisted of a whip, as a token that the right 
of administering chastisement had passed from 
the father to the husband. It is natural that 
husbands should have attached great value to 
this sign of authority, and should have always 
worn the whip in their girdle; but we should 
have hardly expected to find that the wives 
were as much impressed with the necessity 
of discipline. Dr. Pierson tells us, however, of 
a German smith who settled in Russia, and 
married a native. One day his wife complained 
to him that he did not love her, and being 
asked how he had failed in his duty, replied 
that he had never beaten her. The German 
said it had not occurred to him that beating 
was a sign of love, but as his wife wished it, 
he would show her the sincerity of his affection. 
Accordingly, the next time she seemed at all 
cold to him he thrashed her till she was half 
dead, and he found it an excellent method. We 
presume this is only another symptom of that 
spirit of submission which was shown towards 
the Tartar Khan and Ivan the Terrible. 








NOVELS OE THE WEEK. 


Hugh. By the Author of ‘ Annie Jennings.’ 
2 vols. (Newby.) 

Maggie's Secret. By M. C. Phillpotts. 2 vols, 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Her Title of Honour. By Holme Lee. (King 
& Co.) 


WE suppose it is by way of contrast that, 
instead of a frontispiece to the highly melo- 
dramatic tale by the author of ‘ Annie Jen- 
nings, we find an extract from the Court 
Journal, which, though loftily and classically 
worded, leads our thoughts to the needs 
of common life, and calls our attention to 
the especial qualifications of Messrs. Jay, of 
Regent Street, to supply us on certain melan- 
choly occasions. In spite of the beauty of this 
conception, we cannot help suggesting that the 
advertisement of a mourning drapery warehouse 
would come more appropriately at the end, 
either (as in this case) as the legitimate sequel 
of the tragic deaths which conclude the volume, 
or for the benefit of the sorrowing survivors of 
any too impressionable reader who might die 
either of grief or laughter in consequence of 
reading an exciting tale. The special attraction 
of the present story consists in the unusually 
stiff nature of the obstacle to the happiness of 
the leading lovers. Miss Edith Graham, with 
the frankness which (in novels) always dis- 
tinguishes young ladies of high birth, falls in 
love at first sight with a stranger of whom she 
knows nothing, except that he has fine eyes 
and looks like a foreigner, (another recommen- 
dation, of course, to an English lady,) and who, 
in spite of the doubtful nature of his ante- 
cedents, is instantly received into the most 
exclusive county society. At the conclusion of 
the second volume, when the dark-eyed Hugh 
has confessed a mutual flame,—when the re- 





luctant father seems on the point of giving 
way,—when the discovery that her lover has 
been guilty of manslaughter (at least) has 
failed to shake the constancy of Edith,—when 
the nest of the future turtle-doves has been pur- 
chased, and when time, place and circumstances 
all point to a regular engagement,—our pro- 
phetic souls are not so shocked as the astounded 
couple at the revelation that Hugh must drop 
the gorgeous name of De Courcy for the 
scarcely less romantic one of Vavasour, and 
henceforth be known as the uncle of his intended 
bride! But not thus are to be sundered this 
heroic pair. In a warmer and less Puritanic 
clime they will brave the charge of incest as 
lightly as that of homicide, when a felon shot 
from a dark lobby announces that the traitor 
Lopez has wreaked his jealous vengeance, and 
poor Edith must henceforth console herself 
with strewing flowers on the tomb of her mys- 
terious and too charming relative. Truly this 
was an original and startling complication— 
a dignus vindice nodus. The rest of this strange 
story is not bad for a piece of pure sensation. 
The characters do not talk well certainly, being 
too stilted or slangy in their mode of speech. 
Several phrases lead us to the opinion’ hat the 
book may have been written by a foreigner, 
in which case we may fairly praise the fluency 
of the author’s style. We certainly cannot 
suppose an Englishman would represent his 
countrymen as being habitually afraid of the 
sea ; nor do sportsmen, except in Acts of Par- 
liament, dignify rabbits by the name of conies. 
The author's estimate of Englishwomen may 
have been gathered from ‘The Girl of the 
Period, and his doggerel bits of legendary 
verse, and the poetry generally, from the pages 
of our kitchen literature. The following effu- 
sion of the heroine’s own pen would not be 
inappropriate in the mouth of an esthetic 
lady’s-maid :— 
Alone, alone on turret high 
O leave me I beseech thee, 
From whence I see the eagles fly, 
And soaring larks beneath me. 
I hear a whirring sound, a rush 
Of angels in commotion ; 
With pulsing wings the stars they touch, 
And breathe on earth devotion. 
Their censers set in sparkling gems 
Are mortals’ sighs and sadness, 
Which serve for heavenly diadems, 
Now tears give place to gladness, 
Ah! joyful day when sorrow’s o’er, 
And night retires for ever, 
When loved and loving hearts once more 
Are met to sever never. 
The alliteration in the last line is a triumph 
of art. Might we venture a parody }— 
Describe no more, we would beseech, 
Angelic things in spangle ; 
Draw men and women here beneath, 
Nor verses jingle-jangle. 

Maggie’s secret, like many other things we 
cherish, was of no value to any one but the 
owner; and it is, therefore, to be lamented 
that it should have been confided to Miss Phill- 
potts, who we fear will reveal it to a profoundly 
apathetic world. The two volumes occupied in 
its discovery (though it becomes evident in the 


| first chapter to the practised novel-reader) are 


chiefly remarkable for the use of the word 
“reliable” by a lady who is evidently tolerably 
well read and refined, and the imbecility which 
is made to take the place of wickedness in the 
character of the usual baronet. The golden days 
when Arthur comes again, the arrival of the 
Greek Calends, the period when the wan and 
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watery moon shall be converted into substan- 
tial green cheese, are all in the near and im- 
pending future when compared to that happy 
age of fictitious literature in which authors 
shall show their aristocratic tastes by their 
grammatical correctness, and baronets shall 
never be introduced except to reflect moral 
lustre upon an order which, except in its lite- 
rary popularity, cannot be widely separated 
from the common attributes of mankind. We 
cannot say that any more profound reflections 
than these have been excited in our case by 
the perusal of this harmless little story. Mag- 
gie’s secret, of course, is an unfortunate attach- 
ment, the object of which is a gallant young 
sailor, her cousin, who warmly reciprocates her 
feelings. The secrecy in which this simple 
matter is involved arises from Maggie’s cop- 
viction, probably well founded enough, that 
her aunt, the sailor’s mother, will not approve 
of his union with a penniless bride. So she 
makes herself and her lover miserable for a 
period sufficiently long for the purposes of the 
narrative, when the death of the sailor’s elder 
brother, who is also ardently attached to her, 
softens the hearts of the parents, and enables 
the young couple to begin their wedded lif: 
without any inconvenience on the score of 
limited means. Maggie is represented as a 
good, conscientious little girl, Charlie as a hearty 
young fellow ; and with the exception of the 
death of the elder brother above mentioned, 
and the vulgarity of a certain American capi- 
talist and his wife, who are intended to point 
a moral against purely mercenary marriages, 
there is nothing unpleasant or tragic in the 
book. Some every-day characters are approxi- 
mately well described: Mr. Durant, a young 
clergyman who likes Gregorians, and cannot 
endure the singing of country congregations,— 
Major Peebles, a club gossip,—and a rather 
piquant young lady, Maggie’s cousin, who is 
remarkable for spelling her Scotch Christian 
name of Alison with two I's. On the whole 
the book will fulfil its purpose ; for it may be 
quickly read, and easily forgotten. 

The plot of ‘Her Title of Honour’ is slight, 
and the story lacks proportion; but the 
author has displayed several govd qualities 
which compensate these defects. Pengarvon, on 
the Cornish coast, sheltered by cliffs from the 
fierce Atlantic winds, is the chief scene of the 
story; and Francis Gwynne, son of a Cornish 
miner, is the hero, whose career, without being 
vicissitudinous, is described with such skill as 
to interest any novel-reader not hopelessly a 
slave to sensational literature. Some of the 
characters are admirably sketched. The inmates 
of the home at Pengarvon, Dr. Cornelius, 
master of the Grammar-School, the Vicar and 
his daughter, the people of Croxton Close, 
with their gossip, are, we believe, like the 
hero, taken from the life; and although they 
all lived at the end of the last century, their 
ways are our ways and their lives are our lives. 
A too obvious desire to present character 
in contrast is manifested throughout: thus 
we have the hero and his opposite, James 
Carden ; and the two sisters, named Mary and 
Martha, are obviously founded on Scripture 
prototypes. We must add that the narrative 
is very unequal. Sometimes it is slow and 


even dull; at others far too hurried. The story, 
as it reaches its termination, wants clearness. 
The number of people who die during its pro- 
gress is very remarkable. 





NEW POEMS, 

Eucharis: a Poem. By F. Reginald Statham. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Amos Thorne; and other Poems. 
worth. (Strahan & Co.) 

A Song of Cedmon; and other Poems. By G. E. D. 
(Oxford, Wheeler & Day; London, Hamilton 
& Co.) 

Nuge Lyrice. In Three Parts. By the Rev. 
E. Dudley Jackson, B.C.L. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 

The Two Brothers; and other Poems. By Edward 
Henry Bickersteth, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Dreams of Victory and Defeat ; and other Poems. 
By Ellis Ainsley. (Partridge & Co.) 

Muriel, the Sea King’s Daughter; and other Poems. 
By Frederick Edward Weatherly. (Oxford, 
Shrimpton; London, Whittaker & Co.) 

The Wanderings of Aletes; and other Poems. By 
Matthew of Gower. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Policeman Y, his Ballads on War and the Military. 
(Hotten.) 

FrEar1nG his poem is open to grave misconstruction, 
Mr. Statham assures us in a brief Preface that 
‘Eucharis’ is a sermon on social reform; he did 
not write it with a view of advocating “indis- 
criminate abolition of all forms of marriage.” Yet 
it is clear the force of his argument is directed 
against the conventional form. His leading notion 
appears to be that the social yoke 


Is stronger than the legal; that to break 

This yoke is just as excellent an act, 

And necessary for the world’s advance, 

As any just rebellion against force 

Which weaves more tangible, therefore weaker, chains. 
I speak half-joking ; yet I would you knew 

How seriously this matter weighs with me ; 

How certainly we both regard ourselves 

As pioneers of greater liberty, 

And therefore, by God's law, of greater love. 


Accordingly, in a series of letters, we have the 
history of a pair who, through faith, have been 
made the ministers of that new covenant which 
now begins to dawn above the darkness of the old. 
The story is made to suit the theory. A woman 
deserted by her husband has two daughters; one 
of these, marrying a rich banker, is hard upon her 
mother; the other, who is Eucharis, in justification 
of elopement, runs away with a casual acquaintance. 
For no reason we can see, she and her lover 
dislike the forms of marriage, and live in concu- 
binage. They reside in Italy, where comes the 
end, which is thus related by a physician :— 

She, always subject to excitement, fell 

Into brain-fever, in the midst of which 

Her child was born—born dead, and after which 

She died of pure exhaustion. 
The author is anxious it should be understood that 
his poem is entirely dramatic ; but we cannot agree 
with him. There is nothing dramatic in the 
presentation of events. There is no individuality ; 
all the personages write in the same key; and the 
narrative, always slow, sometimes halts. Occasion- 
ally, some of the characters talk nonsense. This 
is especially so with the hero, Leonard, who on 
one occasion writes thus to Eucharis— 

Were I of those who talk of Providence 

When aught has happened nicely to their minds, 

I should most certainly have called that so, 

Whate’er it was, which led you to discourse 

Upon the disproportion which exists 

Between a form and what it signifies ;— 

I should have called it Providence, I say, 

Because my wish has for a long time been 

To open this discussion, yet I found 

No means to do so; for my conscience said 

That for the end to which I wished it so 

The first approach must some way come from you ; 

Else I might charge myself, perhaps with truth, 

With having overborne your feebler will. 

‘Amos Thorne’ is a quiet idyl of love and death 
in the Australian bush. The story is admirably 
told ; and, although in parts it is slightly wearisome, 
the material colouring is so good, the incidents are 
so graphically described, and the sentiment is so 
tender, that we read the poem through with deep 
interest. Some of the similes are very happy, and 
we had marked several, but find we can quote only 
the following :— 

As, when the sky is dark, and distant storm 
Is passing by, a dim and far off flash 
Glimmers a moment, fading without sound, 
So a dim gleam of his first passion shot 
Athwart his face, and left it as before. 


By Paul Went- 





Then he had spoken, and his lips were ready, 
But she—O, quick of sight, why are you oft 
Too blind to read such secrets till too late !~ 
She read it then, and, drooping, hid her face 
Upon her hands, and being left alone, 

She wept a bitterer weeping than before. 


The other pieces are all delicate in execution, and 
we shall be happy to receive another instalment 
from our Australian poet. 

There is no extravagance of diction or thought 
in ‘Cedmon’ and the accompanying poems. At 
the same time, there is nothing to arrest the atten- 
tion of the reader or excite the praise of the critic, 
We have strange metres, but no unusual thoughts. 
Each original poem is fragmentary, and the trans- 
lations are only pale reflexions of their originals. 
Even the lyrics after Heine want that point for 
which the arch anti-Philistine was famous. Those 
who are acquainted with Heine will be able to 
judge for themselves from the following verses :— 


I will plunge deep down in the chalice 
Of yonder lily my soul, 

And the lily’s breath through the valleys 
In a song of my love shall roll. 


The song shall thrill and be throbbing, 
As on my lip did the kiss 

She gave me once, ere the robbing, 
In a moment of marvellous bliss. 


“Some of the most distinguished minds in the 
country,” we are told, gave a favourable reception 
to the first part of ‘Nuge Lyrice, when it was 
printed, two years ago, for private circulation only. 
The letters they addressed to the author have 
incited him to make the first part public, and to 
add two other parts. Some of the most distin- 
guished minds in the country ought to have known 
better. Mr. Jackson, too, ought to have known 
better. Printed for private circulation, the first 
part was adequate to the occasion; but there is 
nothing among the poems sufficiently meritorious 
as to warrant the author in supposing that the 
general public would agree with the verdict of 
some of the most distinguished minds on their 
merit, much less that they would demand two 
other instalments. The very first poem in the 
book, entitled ‘The Loss of the Birkenhead,’ com- 
posed of ten stanzas, is greatly inferior in effect to 
the three lines which form the text. In the news- 
paper account, we read that, as the vessel went 
down, the regiment on board “folded their arms, 
and sank to die like heroes going to a feast after 
a great victory.” This, in Mr. Jackson’s version, is 
rendered— 

In serried rank and file 

They marched (!) unto their doom, 
And almost with a smile 

They stepp'd into their tomb. 


Like conquering heroes to a feast they went, 
And laughed to scorn the greedy element. 


We do not envy the most distinguished minds im 
the country. 

‘The Two Brothers,’ a short poem of twenty-five 
pages, written by the author when at college, forms 
but a small portion of Mr. Bickersteth’s volume, 
which is chiefly composed of poems of a religious 
nature published from time to time during the last 
quarter of a century. Although we cannot credit 
the author with the possession of any very original 
ideas, we can fairly state that all his poems are full 
of tender sentiment, expressed in smooth and 
agreeable verse. 

“Whatever be the profits of this little work, 
they will be devoted in every available way to the 
alleviation of distress in France, occasioned by the 
war.” This is the announcement prefixed to the 
volume of little poems, called ‘Dreams of Victory 
and Defeat.’ The intention is amiable, and so are 
the poems; but we fear that none but friends who 
are called on to victimize themselves with chari- 
table intentions, will be found to pay money with 
the idea of value received, for the poems are not 
intrinsically worth the good paper and print 
bestowed upon them. 

Of the next two volumes named in our list 
there is no occasion to say much. The author of 
‘Muriel, the Sea King’s Daughter’ and the author 
of ‘The Wanderings of Aletes,’ both seem to be 
scholarly and cultured men, who do not at pre- 
sent possess any manifest special gift for poetry. 
Some of Mr. Weatherly’s songs are above the 
average, and one or two of his translations from 
the German are admirable; but, as we have said, 
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we fail to find any special signs of an original 
tical mind in the work. The second poem, 
entitled ‘The Armourer,’ has close resemblance to 
Mr. Longfellow’s ‘ Village Blacksmith.’ Mr. Wea- 
therly’s ‘Congratulatory Ode,’ recited last year in 
the Theatre, Oxford, at the installation of the 
Marquis of Salisbury as Chancellor, is here re- 
rinted. We prefer Matthew of Gower’s trans- 
aa to his original poem§. 

“ Policeman Y” must be in glory now that he 
is down at Aldershot protecting the military. He 
will be able to view the autumn manceuvres with 
the eye of a philosopher, and will, doubtless, find 
fresh reasons for believing in the tremendous 
superiority of the “force” over its rivals, the red- 
coats. Our Policeman’s idea of satire is not new, 
but he has a stand-point of his own, and some of 
his “notions” are forcible and true as well as 
humorous. His opinion of the military is not 
very favourable, and it is clear his notion of glory 
is not that current. Here is a stanza or two from 
the ballad ‘ War and Glory’ :— 

War and Glory! Ain't it awful 
Nonsense to unite the two! 
War at best is only lawful 
When chaps won't keep hands off you. 
Then, if you wops who prowok ’ee, 
Why shout “‘ wictory” and crow? 
When we run a cove in chokey, 
We don’t holler, don’t you know. 


It’s them poets what has done it, 
Writin’ their confounded stuff ; 
If a battle’s fort, who won it 
They can’t lather half enuff. 
Floods of glory he could swim in, 
Praise and honour pour like rain 
Jest as they have spilte the wimmen, 
Makin’ em so plaguey vain. 
* * * 
Whilst you deals destrucshun utter 
To a hundred thousand men, 
f you put up one chap’s shutter 
You'll be told of it agen. 
What you do wholesale don’t shock, it’s 
Petty crime agin one tells ; 
Jest as one may not pick pockets, 
May start cump’neys or hotels. 


Our Policeman is to be numbered among the 
selfish common-sense philosophers. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Story of the Commune. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
WHATEVER opinion we may entertain about the 
Commune, there can be no doubt of the ability of 
the “Communalist.” He pleads the cause of his 
party with much vigour and argumentative power. 


Common Sense in the Household: a Manual of 
Practical Housewifery. By Marion Harland. 
(New York, Scribner & Co.) 

THE common sense of this book is so common that 

no remark upon it is needed. We notice that 

“servants” and not “helps” are frequently men- 

tioned, and that “ John” is the name which stands, 

not for a footman, but for the husband in the 
household. As between unexpected male and 
female guests, we are told that “the chance guest 
of the male sex is generally an agreeable addition 
to the family group, instead of de trop,—always 
supposing him to be John’s friend.” The inex- 
perienced mistress of a household is informed that 
there must be wine at dessert, “if it flow at all.” 

Mrs. Harland has no patience with young house- 

wives who say they “have no talent for these 

things.” For such people the American lady has 
written her book. The housewife who cannot be 
made the better for it, must resemble one whom 

Mrs. Harland describes: “In a slatternly morning- 

own at four in the afternoon, leaning back in the 

ziest and most ragged of rocking-chairs, dust on 
the carpet, the open piano, the mantel, the mirrors, 
even on her own hair, she rubbed the soft palm of 
one hand with the grimy fingers of the other, and 
with a sickly sweet smile whined out... ‘I have 
no talent for such things....The height of my 
earthly ambition is to have nothing to do but to 
paint on velvet all day.”” Certainly, the old idea 
was not a bad one, that no girl should be allowed 
to marry till she proved her fitness before examiners 

—accomplished wives. 


By a Communalist. 





Saturday-Afternoon Rambles round London: Rural 
and Geological. ‘By Henry Walker. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Tue Saturday half-holiday was not made for that 

er British workman, who boasted that it 

enabled him to get drunk three hours earlier than 
before; but even that benighted individual might 
be saved for better enjoyments if this book fell in 
his way. It is an admirable guide to all persons 
generally who want to know what the rural vicinity 
of London is made of, as well as how it looks. For 
those who have the leisure, Mr. Walker’s book 
will prove a capital guide to beautiful localities 
within a walk of the metropolis, and which to 
many are entirely unknown. If it had only been 

a trifle less flowery and poetical, it perhaps would 

have been all the better. 


WE have on our table The Bridge of History over 
the Gulf of Time, by T. Cooper (Hodder & Stough- 
ton),—The History of France from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1789, by M. Guizot, translated 
by R. Black, M.A., Parts IV. and V. (Low),—A 
Descriptive Hand-Atlas of the World, by J. Bar- 
tholomew, Parts 13, 14, and 15 (Fullarton),— 
Educational Legislation, by T. Turner, Part II. 
(Simpkin), — Transactions of the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec, Session 1870-1871 
(Quebec, Middleton & Dawson),—Chvlera, What 
It Is, and How to Prevent It, by E. Lankester, 
M.D. (Routledge),— Report of the Operations of the 
British National Society for Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded in War during the Franco-German 
War, 1870-1871 (Harrison),—Our River, by a 
Colonial Briton (Kent),— County Gazetteers of 
England, Essex (Palmer),— Wreaths of Fancy, by 
C. P. O'Connor (Vickers),— Patron Saints, by 
E. A. Starr (Burns & Oates),—The Bible for Board 
Schools, by the Rev. Dr. Giles, Vol. I. ‘The 
Patriarchs,’ Vol. II. ‘ The Life of Christ’ (Bosworth), 
—Readings on our Lord’s Miracles, by S. W. 
(Mozley),— Vita di Alberto Pisani, scritta da 
Carlo Dossi (Triibner),— Philosophie de la Nature, 
par H. Levittoux (Baillitre),—and Lieder zu Schutz 
und Trutz (Foreign). Among New Editions we 
have A Manual of the Theory of Music, by G. 
Sutherland (Bemrose),—Orthodox Phrenology, by 
A. L. Vago (Simpkin),—The Old Constitutions 
belonging to the Ancient and Honourable Society of 
Free and Accepted Masons of England and Ireland, 
edited by the Rev. J. E. Cox, D.D. (Spencer),— 
Armadale, by Wilkie Collins (Smith & Elder),— 
and Pleasure, a Poem, by N. Michell (Tegg). Also 
the following Pamphlets: A History of British 
Birds, by the late W. Yarrell, revised by A 
Newton, M.A., Part II. (Van Voorst),—Our Food- 
Producing Ruminants and the Parasites which reside 
in them, by T. 8. Cobbold, M.D. (Trounce),—On the 
Relative Powers of Various Substances in Preventing 
the Generation of Animalcule or the Development 
of their Germs, by J. Dougall, M.D. (Churchill),— 
Some simple Sanitary Precautions against Cholera 
and Diarrhea, by M. A. B. Peo the 
Origin of Matter and its Mental Government, by 
R. Laming, Parts 1 and 2 (Treacher),—The De- 
pendence of Life on Decomposition, by H. Freke, 
M.D. (Dublin, Fannin) Water not Convex, the 
Earth not a Globe, by W. Carpenter (Carpenter),— 
Ballot, by the Rev. Sydney Smith (Longmans),— 
Little Willie, and other Poems, by M. Barr 
(Cassell),— Pleasures of Love, a Poem,— French 
Gibberish, a Review of the French now-a-days used 
in England (Davies),—A Peep into Mr. Bulls 
Lower Academy at Westminster, by a Rustic 
Septuagenarian (Simpkin),—T'wo Sermons on the 
Use of Revelation in Union with Science, by R. 
Phayre, M.A. (Ridgway),—The Day of Work, by 
H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. (Rivingtons),— What 
shall we say about ‘ The Gates Ajar’? (Stock),— 
Thaler, Kronzehntel oder Goldgulden, von Dr. H. 
Weibezahn (Foreign),—and Zur Genesis der Lehre 
Spinoza’s, von Dr. M. Joél (Foreign). 





SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Murby’s Geography and Atlas. 
D.Sc., M.A. (Murby.) 

TuE information in this Geography is brought 

down to the present time, distinctly arranged with 


By A. H. Dick, 





marginal and other headings, and neatly printed 
in varied type. It includes an account of the 
historical, political, physical, and commercial geo- 
graphy of each country, the important places on 
the coast-line, the courses of the chief rivers, with 
the towns they pass, and—what is a new and 
valuable feature—the lines of railways, with the 
towns along them. Instead of bare lists of names, 
some particulars are supplied with regard to each 
town, whether it has been the scene of a memor- 
able historical event, or is remarkable as the seat 
of a branch of manufacture, or on any other 
account. There are sixteen neatly executed coloured. 
maps scattered throughout the volume, which is 
thus rendered a complete elementary work of 
great utility. 

The School Managers’ Series of Reading Books, 
adapted to the Requirements of the New Code of 
1871. Edited by A. R. Grant, M.A. Standards 
I. to VI. (Lockwood & Co.) 

John Heywood’s Manchester Readers. Primer and 
Standards I, II., and III. (Simpkin & Co.) 
The Technical Series of Reading Books. Book VI. 
ton) and Edited by J. S. Laurie. (Marshall 

0. 
THE great increase of schools and scholars already 
caused by the recent Elementary Education Act, 
and the still greater increase in prospect, must 
naturally lead toa large demand for suitable school- 
books. That some of those in extensive use are 
far beneath the requirements of the present time, 
was conclusively shown in the House of Commons 
not long ago. As the Education Department of 

the Committee of Privy Council declines issuing a 

set of books under its authority, the field is open 

to all comers. The matter deserves, and will 

— ere long receive, the attention of the 
ndon and other School-Roards. Meanwhile, we 

have before us two series intended to suit the New 

Code of 1871, and the concluding volume of a third 

series. The first has been prepared by experienced 

teachers under the superintendence of a late 
inspector of schools, and is a decided improvement 
upon most of those now in use. The readin 

lessons are admirably adapted, both in thought “a 

language, to the children of the various ages— 

simple, without being at all silly, as is too often the 
case, instructive, and yet any thing but dull, and 
replete with sound moral and religious principles. 

In the Third Standard, which contains sketches of 

eography, France is described as an empire, and 

pain as a republic—a description better adapted 
to the past than the present. The Fourth Standard 
contains an excellent introductory history of Eng- 
land, in which the leading incidents of each reign 
are briefly but effectively narrated. 

The second of the above series will not bear com- 
parison with the first, either in point of matter or 
external appearance. Paper cok waas are both 
poor. It should be stated, however, that there are 
lessons not only in reading and spelling, but also 
in writing, drawing, and arithmetic, while the 
first series consists of nothing but reading lessons. 

Mr. Laurie’s volume is composed of miscellaneous 
pieces in prose and poetry, with explanations of 
difficult words, summaries, and questions. A brief 
appendix, entitled “Easy Steps in English Com- 
position,” completes the book, which may serve as 
a good preparation for the requirements of Stan- 
dard VI. It contains lessons in science, history, 
descriptive and physical geography, social economy, 
and general literature. 

A Manual Historical and Explanatory of the 
Book of Common Prayer. (Murby.) 

Srupents in training colleges, and those preparing 

for the local examinations, may much assist- 

ance from this Manual, which is well stored with 
correct information as to the history of the Prayer 

Book, and the various changes it has undergone, 

but gives no specific account of the alterations 

made by the Lectionary or Table of Lessons Act 
lately passed. In addition to a general description of 
each of the component parts, there is an analysis 
of the longer portions, followed by an explana- 
tion of particular words and phrases. Some of 
the explanations are scarcely needed, and others 
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inaccurate, but most of them are both necessary and 
correct, so that, on the whole, the Manual forms a 
useful companion to the Prayer Book. 


The Standard Physical Geography. Suited to the 
Requirements of Standards IV., V., VI., of the 
New Code of Education (1871). (Chambers.) 


The Standard Geography. Part I. Suited to the 
Requirements of the New Code of Education 
(1871). (Same publishers.) 

Rules for Paraphrasing. By the Rev. R. H. 
Morris. (Same publishers.) 

Chambers's Arithmetical Exercises. By J. S. 
Mackay, M.A. Part IV. (Same publishers.) 


Like most of Messrs. Chambers’s educational 
works, these are cheap, sound, and useful. The 
least satisfactory is the ‘ Rules for Paraphrasing,’ 
consisting chiefly of extracts from standard authors, 
followed by explanatory notes and paraphrases, 
which, though substantially correct, often fail to 
give the exact meaning. 


Elements of Physical Geography, adapted to the 
Requirements of the New Code. By W. Lawson. 
(Simpkin & Co.) 

A coop deal of sound, useful matter is here 
expressed in asimple and familiar style, well suited 
for young people. At the same time, the book 
may be used with advantage by older students 
who wish to get an elementary acquaintance with 
physical geography, for the purpose of passing 
examination, or entering with more interest into 
general geography and the allied branches of 
natural science. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 
Cooke’s (Rev. T. E. C.) IMustrative Scripture Readings, 2/ cl. 
Hessey’s (J. A.) Moral Difficulties of the Bible, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
“Manning’s (Abp. of West.) Fuur Great Evils of the Day, 2 6 
Rawlinson’s (G.) Historical Illust. of the Old Testament, 1/6 cl. 


Poetry. 
Michell’s (N.) Pleasure, a Poem, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Moxon’s (E.) Sonnets, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
“‘Tupper’s (M. F.) Proverbial Philosophy, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Colquhoun’s (J. S.) Grammar, &c. of English Language, 2/6 
Fowle’s (Rev. E.) Short and Easy Latin Book, 1/6 cl. swd. 
Schinzel’s (E.) Method of Learning German, 2 parts, 12mo. 2/ 
each, cl ; complete, 1 vol. 3/6 cl. 
Shakespeare's King Henry 5th, by Hunter, 12mo. 1/ cl. swd. 


Science. 
Robinson’s (W.) Hardy Flowers, royal 16mo. 7/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Aunt Louisa’s Toy-Books, Cock Robin, Young England's 
Lullabies, 4to. 1/ each, swd. 
Carlyle’s Works, People’s Edition, Vol. 7, ‘Cromwell’s Letters 
and § hes,’ 2 vols. 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Cassell's Household Guide, Vol. 4, 4to. 6/ cl. 
Cavalry Sword, Carbine, &c. Exercise, 18mo. 1/ bds. 
Defoe’s (D.) Journal of the Plague Year, edited by E. W. 
Brayley, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fowler's (R.) Complete History of the Welsh Fasting-Girl, 6/ 
Good Words for the Young, Vol. 3, 1871, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
-Jorrocks’s (J.) Jaunts and Jollities, cr. 8vo. 2 6 bds. 
Lord Lynn’s Wife, by Author of ‘ Lady Flavia,’ 12mo. 2/ bds. 
School Board Chronicle, Vols. 1 and 2, folio, 8, 6 each, cl. 
Smith’s (A.) Mont Blanc, 12mo. 3’6 cl. 
Story of the Commune, repub. from Pall Mall Gazette, 1/ swd. 
Thackeray’s (W. M.) Works, Pop. Ed. Vol. 1, ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 5/ 
Trollope’s (A.) Lotta Schmidt, 2/ (Select Library of Fiction). 
‘Wilson’s (B.) Sister Martha, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 








HANS BREITMANN. 
Baden-Baden, Sept. 8, 1871. 

May I presume upon the kindness which your 
journal has more than once extended to me to beg 
permission to state in it that I have no connexion 
whatever with the “comic weekly” entitled Hans 
Breitmann, nor have I ever written a line for it? 
I do this with great reluctance, since I have been 
frequently and kindly complimented in its pages. 
But the great inconvenience which has resulted to 
me from statements in print, declaring that I was 
responsible for the publication in question,—to say 
nothing of numerous letters which I receive to the 
same effect,—compels me to ask this favour of you. 
And I might ask, by the way, if it is in accordance 
with the spirit of fair-play to exhaust abuse over 
& writer for articles which he never even saw, or 
to use his nom de plume as freely as if it were 
common property? I have been severely handled 
during the past year at different times as the author 
of several pamphlets, and quite a number of poems 
and prose articles, written in German-English, and 





bearing the name of Hans Breitmann, none of which 
were by me. In conclusion, I would state that the 
only writings of the kind for which I hold myself 
responsible are contained in the complete edition 
of the Hans Breitmann Ballads, published by 
Messrs. Triibner, No. 60, Paternoster Row. 
Cartes G, LELAND. 








AALI PASHA. 

In the Grand Vizier, Aali Pasha, Turkey has 
lost her most learned man. This title he held 
by the universal consent of his rivals and his 
bitterest enemies ; yet, as was pointed out some 
years ago in the Atheneum, none of his works 
have been published. It is, however, in his State 
Papers that his mastery of style is shown, and he 
had the reputation of great talent as a poet. He 
was the author of some of his own French de- 
spatches, and was noted for his witty sayings in 
that language, as well as in Turkish. English he 
could read ; and he understood it when slowly read 
to him, having been ambassador in England. His 
education had been partly received in Paris, but 
he was master of all the lore of the East. He 
encouraged learning in every branch, and par- 
ticularly historical studies; and though a friend 
of Western progress, he was a strict adherent of 
the national Mussulman party. He was an initiated 
member of one of the great Dervish orders,—we 
think the Bektashi,—of which the emblem was 
displayed in his house. The influence of such men 
as himself and Fuad on literary style was great ; 
and to them is owing in a considerable degree the 
respectable character of the Turkish press and of 
the public documents. In Western Europe he was 
well able to hold his own on any great occasion. 
He died at the early age of fifty-five, but he looked 
much older: he was worn out by the hard labour 
of a brilliant career, for he had been more or less 
at the head of affairs for many years. When in 
London, the young Aali was much liked in society. 
There is a story that, being teazed, as customary, 
about the many-wife question, he turned upon one 
of his handsomest tormentors, and said, “If we had 
such admirable wives in Turkey we also should 
be able to be satisfied with only one.” His own 
head wife was not a Turkish lady of the new school, 
but a Circassian lady, who was long the official 
head of society in Constantinople. Although Cir- 
cassians and Georgians can no longer arrogate to 
themselves the prerogatives of la créme de la créme, 
and treat their native-born daughters as Creoles, 
the Turkish party has not yet turned the tables on 
the foreigners; but, as monogamy is now in the 
ascendant, foreigners will soon be excluded. 








LITERATURE IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Tue Director of Public Instruction at Poona 
publishes every quarter for the Government a 
Catalogue of the books printed in the Bombay 
Presidency. We have lately seen the Catalogues 
for the last two quarters of 1870 and the first of 
1871. Beside the presses connected with Govern- 
ment and missionary societies, there are eighteen 
native presses which contribute printed books to 
the lists. The compiler, Mr. Peile, adds short 
remarks on any work of interest. Among the 
books thus catalogued we find a Mardthi trans- 
lation of the Bhagavata and Matsya Purdnas, and 
the first attempt to render into Gujarati verse the 
celebrated Sanskrit poem of Kdliddsa, ‘The Raghu- 
vansa.’ There are several plays by modern native 
authors; the best appears to be a Marathi comedy, 
called ‘Manoramd natak,’ which is described as 
“abounding in lively and smart dialogues and 
interesting pictures of Hindu manners.” There are 
also several books discussing the important social 
question of the re-marriage of child-widows, par- 
ticularly in reference to a public discussion which 
took place last year at Poona between the reform- 
ing and orthodox parties. We have also noticed 
a Marathi translation of the celebrated Hebrew 
work, the ‘ Pirke A’both; or, Ethics of the Fathers,’ 
with notes from the Gemara. But the most curious 
of all the publications is ‘Rhine Songs in the 
German and French Languages, with an English 





translation, compiled and translated into Gujarati 
by Muncharji Cowasji,” which contains a Gujardti 
translation, in verse, of the German Rhine song 
and Alfred de Musset’s answer to it! a 








MR. BENTLEY. 

Ir is with great regret that we announce the 
decease of Mr. Richard Bentley, the well-known 
publisher. Mr. Bentley commenced business in 
1829, in conjunction with the late Mr. Colburn, 
from whom he separated in the year 1832. The 
authors with whom Mr. Bentley became associated 
in the early portion of his career were, Morier, 
the author of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ Horace Smith, Colley 
Grattan, G. P. R. James, Lord Lytton, Dr. Maginn, 
Father Prout, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, and Charles 
Dickens. About the year 1835 Mr. Bentley began 
the publication of the “Standard Novels,” a series 
which extended to 127 volumes, comprising many 
of the best-known fictions of the time. In the 
year 1837 Mr. Bentley started that well-known 
magazine, Bentley's Miscellany, and commenced 
the famous Miscellany dinners in the Red Room 
in Burlington Street. They were attended by 
Tom Moore, Dickens, Thackeray, Luttrell, Max- 
well, Albert Smith, Tom Campbell, Barham 
(“ Ingoldsby ”), and Sir Edward Creasy. In the Red 
Room Charles Dickens drew up the prospectus 
of Bentley's Miscellany; and the manuscript, in 
Mr. Dickens’s handwriting, was framed, and may 
be still seen at New Burlington Street. In 1857 
Mr. Bentley, by the decision of the House of 
Lords, reversing the right hitherto supposed to 
be possessed by American authors of copyright 
in this country, lost 16,0001. to 17,0001. This 
decision was again reversed within a recent period; 
but the mischief the first verdict inflicted affected 
Mr. Bentley to the last. In the year 1859 he com- 
menced, in conjunction with Mr. Douglas Cooke, 
Bentley's Quarterly Review, to which Lord Robert 
Cecil, now Marquis of Salisbury, lent his aid. 
This Review reached, however, but four numbers; 
and probably it failed from the absence in its pages 
of any distinct political bias. The more recent 
publications of the house are too well known to 
require mention. 

Mr. Bentley met with an accident at Chepstow 
in 1867: he fell off the platform at the railway 
station backwards. A train was coming in at the 
time. He was forcibly dragged away from the 
danger, but he suffered from the shock to the end 
of his life. The interment will take place at 
Norwood, on Monday next, at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. Bentley would have completed his seventy- 
seventh year next month. 








Literary Gosstp. 
Lapy Herszert or Lex is translating the 
‘Mémoires Inédits de Lamartine.’ The ori- 
ginal work was lately reviewed in the Atheneum. 


SomE months ago we announced the dis- 
covery of the interesting fact that Shakspeare 
was never one of the proprietors of either the 
Globe or the Blackfriars theatres, but that, 
when engaged as an actor, he participated in 
the receipts of what was called “the house.” 
The meaning of this old technical expression 
has exercised the ingenuity of several of our 
Correspondents, none of whose conjectures, 
however, are altogether satisfactory. Mr. Halli- 
well now informs us that he has at length met 
with another example of the phrase in a letter 
written in the year 1613, printed in Mr. Payne 
Collier’s excellent ‘Memoirs of Alleyn,’ p. 109. 
In this letter, Massye, an actor, speaks of “ my 
gallery mony, and my quarter of the house 
mony.” It would seem, therefore, most pro- 
bable that “the house” was the audience 
portion of the old theatre, exclusive of the 
galleries. 

Mr. W. Apis Wricut has ready for the 
press, for the Early English Text Society, ‘The 
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Romance of Sir Generides,’ in seven-line stanzas, 
that is attributed to Lydgate, and which differs 
from the poetical version in couplets—trans- 
lated from the same (and now unknown) French 
original—which was edited as Mr. H. H. 
Gibbs’s gift-book to the Roxburghe Club, in 
1865, by Mr. F. J. Furnivall. 


Tue first and fifth volumes of Mr. Ruskin’s 
‘Modern Painters’ are out of print, and the 
other volumes nearly so. In the first volume 
of the uniform octavo edition of his works now 
in preparation, Mr. Ruskin has declared his 
intention to reprint very little of his ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ as his opinions have changed so 
much since the days in which he wrote 
that book. This resolution has, we hear, 
already led to the importation of copies of the 
American reprint of the favourite first volume 
of the ‘ Modern Painters.’ 


Tue Rev. A. B. Grosart is compiling a 
volume of contemporary judgments on great 
poets, like those of Gower, Occleve, and 
Lydgate, on Chaucer; Raleigh, &c., on Spenser ; 
Ben Jonson, Milton, &c., on Shakspeare; Mar- 
vel, &c., on Milton. 


Dr. Hitt Burton has returned from a 
journey on the Continent, in the course of 
which he has been collecting new materials for 
a revised edition of his well-known ‘ History 
of Scotland.’ 


Messrs. Bentiry & Son have in the press 
‘The Life of Holbein,’ by Prof. Wolfgang, 
which will be published with a profusion of 
pictorial illustrations. 


M. Camittz Barrtre and Mr. Evelyn 
Jerrold have jointly undertaken the translation 
of ‘De Paris 4 Cayenne,’ by M. Delescluze, of 
the Commune. 


THE Rey. J. Rawson Lumby is to edit for 
the Early English Text Society five Homilies 
in Anglo-Saxon, written on the margins of 
a copy of Alfred’s Bede in the MS. No. 41, 
formerly S 2, in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. A sixth Homily, at the 
end of the MS. volume, will also be included 
in Mr. Lumby’s text. All six Homilies are 
unique. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have nearly 
ready a selection of the most popular of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales, illustrated 
by twelve large designs in colour, after ori- 
ginal drawings by E. V. B.; the text newly 
translated by H. L. D. Ward and Augusta 
Plesner. The size of the volume will be royal 
quarto. 


THE Trustees of the British Museum have 
published a continuation of the Catalogue of 
Arabic MSS. contained in the Museum. It 
is compiled by Dr. Rieu, Keeper of the Oriental 
Department, and is entitled ‘Catalogus Codi- 
cum Manuscriptorum qui in Museo Britan- 
nico asservantur. Pars Secunda, Codices Ara- 
bicos amplectens.’ This is a very full and 
descriptive Catalogue, forming a supplement 
to that compiled by the late Dr. Cureton in 
1846, and embracing the various additions 
made to the department from that year to the 
present time, 


Mr. H. G. Rerp will publish, in October, a 
series of papers on social and religious life in 
the North, under the title of ‘ Past and Present.’ 
Portions of the book have appeared in the 
Westminster Review, the Fortnightly Review, 





and other journals, but much new matter has 
been introduced and the whole re-written. 

Dr. H. Frercuer Hance and Mr. Daniel 
Hanbury have issued separate copies of two 
short papers of theirs in the Linnean Society’s 
Journal, on the old spice galingale, so often 
mentioned in our Early English romances and 
cookery-books, and named by Chaucer in the 
Prologue to his ‘Canterbury Tales ’:— 

A cook they hadde with hem for the nones, 

To boylé chiknes and the mary bones, 

And poudre marchaunt tart, and galyngale. 
Galangal is now obtained from China, where 
it is called Liang-kiang, mild or gentle ginger, 
and is the Radix Galange minoris of phar- 
macy. It was noticed by an Arab geographer, 
Ibn Khurdadbah, as early as the ninth century, 
and was imported into Europe during the thir- 
teenth century, with other eastern spices, by 
way of Aden, the Red Sea, Egypt, Akka in 
Syria, and thence to other ports of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Mr. Georce Fox, author of ‘A History 
of Pontefract,’ died lately at Pontefract, aged 
sixty-nine. 

Tue Public Library at Penzance possesses 
a gift from Mr. J. O. Halliwell, of which 
the British Museum might be proud,—namely, 
a noble collection of volumes illustrative of the 
ancient English stage, its acted drama, its 
literature, and its history. Penzance is worthy 
of this donation. The spirited little town 
is the intellectual capital of Cornwall. The 
unanimity with which every effort is made 
there for local and for general good, is 
pleasantly attributed, by some of the inhabi- 
tants, to the fact that Penzance is exempt from 
the affliction of having to return a member to 
Parliament. 

THE editorship of the Archeologia Cambren- 
sis, the journal of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association, has been undertaken by the Rev. 
D. 8. Evans, of Llanymawddwy, Merioneth- 
shire, vice the late Rev. H. Longueville Jones. 

AccorpinG to the Canada Bookseller, Prof. 
Goldwin Smith has undertaken the editorship 
of anew magazine that will, before long, be 
started in the Dominion. 

Messrs Cassett, Perrer & GALPIN are 
about to publish a new serial work, entitled 
‘The World of Wit and Humour.’ 

THE new Museum MS. of Chaucer’s ‘Le- 
gende of Good Women,’ Additional 28617, 
formerly Mr. Taylor’s, is now being copied for 
printing by the Chaucer Society next year. 

VeERMERSCH, the editor of Pére Duchéne, 
whom we reported as dead in our list of lite- 
rary Communists, was not killed, but after 
many strange adventures has reached London, 
He is engaged on a history of the Commune. 

Pror. Bernnarp TEN Brink is engaged 
on studies for the classification of the manu- 
scripts of Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 

WE hear of the death of Mr. W. Page Smith, 
A.M. His energies for many years had been 
devoted to the periodical press, chiefly in the 
financial and railway departments, and he was 
the author of some pamphlets and serial com- 
pilations. One of his latest works was a bro- 
chure written in French on an art subject, and 
addressed to the Emperor Napoleon just before 
the breaking out of the war. Mr. Page Smith 
was justly complimented on this performance. 

M. H. pe ViILLEMEsSANT has commenced 
a new series of L’Autographe, which will be 





brought out weekly. The first number con- 
tains, amongst other interesting papers, the 
proclamations of Marshal Mac-Mahon, Admirah 
Saisset, and the Deputies of the Seine ; letters 
written by the Duc de Chartres, M. Emile 
Ollivier, and M. Delangle ; the will of Urbain ;. 
the defence of Ferré ; verses by Lullier ; letters 
by Rastoul, Rossel, and Madame Leroy ; auto- 
graphs of Paschal Grousset, Oudet, Félix Pyat, 
Duval, Raoul Rigault, and Leo Franckel, as 
well as of Alexandre Dumas, Col. Merlin, 
Commander Gaveau, and many other persons 
whose names have lately become notorious or 
famous. 

Amoncst the Paris newspapers which deter- 
mined to celebrate the 4th of September by 
not appearing, were Le Siécle, La Cloche, 
L’ Avenir National and Le Peuple Souverain. 

GENERAL Ducror has just published in 
Paris a brochure, entitled ‘ La Vérité sur )’Al- 
gérie,’ which is dedicated to the Duc d’Aumale, 
ex-Governor of Algeria, under whose command 
the General had served in Africa. 

THE Indépendance Belge has commenced the 
publication of an unpublished novel of M. 
Prosper Mérimée, entitled ‘La Chambre Bleue,” 
dedicated to Madame de la Rhune. This novel 
was found amongst the papers of the Tuileries, 
having been written for the Empress of the: 
French. 

M. ALFRED LirVEN has published an account 
of what passed in provincial France during the 
late war, under the title of ‘A la Suite d’un 
Gouvernement en Voyage.’ 

WE learn from Seville that D. Angel Laso 
de la Vega y Argiielles is about to publish ‘A 
History of and Criticism upon the Poetic 
School of Seville in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries.’ Sejior Argiielles has devoted 
many years to the collection of the materials: 
for this work, and report speaks highly of both 
matter and treatment. 

From Madrid we are advised of the publi- 
cation of some inedited documents, relating to- 
“The Rising of the Comunidades in 1520,” 

THE death is announced of Signor Tommaso 
Gar, the Italian historian, amongst whose 
works should be especially noted the numerous. 
interesting monographs published separately or 
in the Archivio Storico, and the ‘ Biblioteca 
Trentina,’ an important collection of the muni- 
cipal statutes of the principal eities of the 
Trentino, with notes and illustrations. 


Unver the title of ‘Der Reichsadler,’ a 
German Calendar for the year 1872 has been 
published in Berlin, in which especial attention 
has been paid to the political, statistical, and 
commercial condition of Germany. 

At Helsingsfors there appeared last year 
a translation into Finnish of Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Ivanhoe,’ which has been followed this year 
by a translation of the ‘ Legend of Montrose.” 
The title of this in full is, ‘Wanha Tarina 
Montrosesta. Historiallinen Kertomus Walter 
Scott in Kirjoittama. Englannin Kielesta 
Kiintiyt J. Krohn. Helsingissii.’ 

Tue Nation tells us that ‘Memoirs o 
John Quincy Adams, comprising portions or 
his Diary from 1795 to 1848,’ edited by Hon 
Charles Francis Adams, will appear shortly. 
The work will fill five or six octavo volumes, 
uniform in size and style with the papers of 
John Adams already published, and is designed 
to “serve as a substitute for a biography at 
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one time contemplated.” ‘* The Diary begins 
with Mr. Adams’s appointment by President 
Washingtonas Minister to the States of Holland, 
in 1795, and includes sixteen years of his dip- 
lomatic service in that country, in Prussia, 
Russia, and Great Britain, and in the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of Ghent. It likewise 
embraces the whole of his later labours in posts 
of the highest responsibility at home, down to 
the termination of his career in the hall of 
Congress, on the 22nd of February, 1848.” 








SCIENCE 
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Annales de l’ Observatoire Physique Central de 
Russie. Année 1866. Publiées par H. 
Wild. (St. Petersburg, Imprimerie de 
YAcadémie Impériale des Sciences.) 

WA8ILE, owing to the exertions of Sir Edward 

Sabine and others, magnetical and meteoro- 

logical observatories have been established in 

various English dependencies throughout a 

large portion of the world, the Russians have 

not been behind-hand. Their vast territory, 
and its various military stations and outposts, 
afford an opportunity of obtaining the most 
extensive continental meteorological register 
in the world. The present volume contains 
the register of the meteorological observations 
during the year 1866 in thirty-five places 
scattered over the North of Europe and Asia, 
between latitudes 41° and 64° and longitudes 
24° and 146° west of Greenwich. The enor- 
mous extent and variety of meteorological 
registers here included will be evident to the 
reader when we enumerate a few of the names 
and situations of the places. St. Petersburg 
and Sitkha give us records from places situated 
on the western and eastern shores of the Rus- 
sian empire, while Barnaoul and Semipalatinsk 
are situated in the very centre of that vast 
continent, almost as far from the ocean as it is 
possible for any place to be. The comparison 
between the meteorology of such places is 
afforded by this volume ; and as it is not pro- 
bably accessible to the majority of those 
interested in meteorology, we make a few 
extracts. 

We have collected the observations from 
the following twenty places, scattered over the 


whole Russian empire :— 
Lat. 
St. Petersburg ........ 50°56’ ... 
Catharinburg .......... 
Nertchinsk ....... aoe 
eae 53 20 
tes bees écce sees SE 
BEE oc cescvcsceces 





era 
Fort No. 1. ...... 


We append the results in the following 
table. The first column gives the average 
result of the monthly means of the barometer 
at all these places reduced to the temperature 
13}° Réaumur, expressed in twentieth parts of 
an inch, The second column gives the monthly 
means of the pressure of the aqueous vapour, 
and the third column, or difference between 
the two, gives the pressure due to dry air 
alone. The fourth column gives the tem- 
perature in degrees Réaumur.— 











TABLE I, 
ER IL. IIl. IV. 

January ...... 59118 .... 1°98 .... 58920 .... —72 
February...... 592°50 .... 1°68 .... 590°82 .... —103 
March .. - 592°02 .... 239 .... 589°638 .... —39 
April .. , --. 3°39 .... 587°58 .... +23 
May.... 7 -- 5°30 .... 5853S .... +102 
June.. se - 7°27 .... 582°08 .... +13°6 
pO Se . 9°01 .... 57795 .... +161 
August........ - 835 .... 58004 .... +143 
September .... 592°18 .... 651 .... 585°67 .... +105 
October ...... 592°43 .... 366 .... 58877 .... +2°4 
November .... 589°53 .... 2°84 .... 58669 .... -—17 
December .... 588°89 .... 2°07 .... 586°82 .... —6'4 

Average . 500°44 .... 4°55 .... 585°39 .... +3°3 


We also add, for comparison, tables of the 
same quantities at St. Petersburg, Sitkha on 
the Sea of Ochotsk, and Barnaoul :— 


TABLE II.—Sr. PETERSBURG. 











January ...... 504°31 .... 3:00 .... 59131 .... —1'2 
February...... 599°48 .... 1°72 .... 597°76 .... —86 
March ........ 590°45 .... 2°28 .... 5717 .... —41 
April -- 608°43 .... 3°42 .... 59501 .... +20 
BET ccvccecece 599°60 .... 4°56 .... 595°04 .... +6°0 
June...... -- 600°68 .... 6°92 .... 593°76 .... 4+12°6 
July...... 504°20 .... 3°28 .... 58592 .... +129 
August.. ce BT icce OOD cscs TUS cece HO 
September.... 60076 .... 796 .... 59280 .... +111 
October ...... 603°47 .... 4°08 .... 599°30 .... +33 
November .... 591°47 .... 2°92 .... 588°55 .... —16 
December .... 592°47 .... 2°34 ..... 59013 .... —50 
Average .... 59765 .... 4°70 .... 592905 .... +3°4 
TABLE III.—SITEHA. 
January ...... 592°70 .... 3°08 .... 58962 .... —13 
February...... 602°30 .... 3°28 .... 590°02 .... +01 
March ........ 507°S7 .... S812 .... 50475 .... ld 
CS ere 506°50 .... 3°86 .... 59264 .... +3°8 
B oo. BRTBS ..cc SOB... BIB .... FEB 
507°27 .... 5°98 .... 50129 .... +8°4 
599°40 .... 6°96 .... 59244 .... +96 
507°41 .... 7°42 .... 589°99 .... +101 
September .... 599°59 .... 616 .... 593°33 .... +7°3 
October ...... 594°00 .... 4°46 .... 58954 .... +4°4 
November .... 590°49 .... 4°08 .... 58641 .... +43°7 
December .... 592°84 .... 3°46 .... 589°38 .... +13 
Average .... 59648 .... 4°72 .... 591°76 .... +4°6 
TABLE IV.—BaRNAOUL. 
596°42 .... 1°44 .... 594°08 .... —10°8 
597°21 .... 136 .... 595°85 .... —15°0 
595°47 .... 1°54 .... 59393 .... —96 
5086S .... BTZ .... HOD .... —1S 
590°81 - 4°66 .... 58615 .... +83 
585°71 6°40 .... 579°31 .... +123 
584°86 - 9°44 .... 57542 .... +168 
584°70 890 .... 575°80 .... +141 
September.... 590°40 .... 4°70 .... 585°70 .... +5°7 
October ...... 603°41 .... 2°80 .... 500°GL .... —1B 
November .... 596°91 .... 2°24 .... 594°67 .... —48 
December .... 594°85 .... 1°86 -- 502900 .... —71 
Average..-. 59203 .... 400 . 588°03 .... +06 


The greatest variation of mean monthly 
temperature, viz. 39°°65 Réaumur (89°'21 F.) 
is to be found at Nertchinsk, where also there 
is the lowest mean annual temperature, viz. 
—2°°82 R. (+25°°66 F.) The average rainfall 
(including snow) for the above twenty places 
during the year 1866 is 16°34 inches. The 
following gives the fall in some extreme cases: 


St. Petersbur; ae ee 26°4 inches. 
Sitkha +e oe ee ee 604 ,, 
Barnaoul.. oe ‘i ne 2 oe 


Fort, No.1 .. ee ee ie 19 » 

From Table I., which represents pretty fairly 
the average monthly values of the quantities 
there given for the whole of the Russian 
empire (although rather much weight is given 
to observations west of longitude 60°) the 
reader will see that the barometer curves, 
as well that for dry air alone as for dry air and 
vapour together, present a double maximum 
and minimum. The progress of the barometer 
may be seen more easily by constructing a 
curve from the numbers given. If the reader 
will take the trouble to construct such curves 
for the temperature and for the vapour pres- 
sure, he will find that the two present an 
appearance of great similarity. 

From Table I. it appears that the quantity 
of dry air above the Russian dominions was 
less in the summer than in the winter of 1866 
by about one forty-fifth part of the whole. 
This is calculated to give us a fair idea of 
the quantity of air which yearly billows from 
north to south of the world, and which is of 
the nature apparently of a wave, similar, in 
its origin, to that caused diurnally at each 





part of the earth, owing to the succession of 
day and night. 

The observations for years succeeding 1866 
are, we are informed in the Preface, in an 
advanced state of preparation for publication. 
The magnetical observations are not included 
in this volume. 








Animal Plagues: their History, Nature, and 
Prevention. By George Fleming. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Tuts is an important and almost exhaustive chro- 

nological History of Animal Plagues, from B.c. 1490 

to a.D. 1800. In practical issues the study and 

prevention of animal scourges is scarcely second to 
such as affect humanity ; but while the latter are 
carefully investigated the former are much neglected. 

Concurrently with history, the author suggests 

somewhat of remedy; yet so conscious is he of 

human inability, that he characterizes the result of 
all his labour as “unsatisfactory.” We think not 
so, except so far as indefiniteness is incident to his 
topic, and ignorance a consequence of our previous 
want of observation. The numerous historical 
facts here recorded form data for remedial experi- 
ments, and only by these can comparative patholo- 
gists arrive at judicious treatment. The collection 
and arrangement of undoubted facts is the first 
step to knowledge and to remedial practice ; and 
where, as in murrains and rinderpests, so much is 
obscure and almost fugitive to the observer, he 
who records is the predecessor of him who 
cures. Corruption of the atmosphere from battle 
fields, immense slaughter, and immature burials, 
must in nature produce pestilent results. Meteoric 
anomalies seem most directly to produce animal 
plagues, and “epizodties” (the technical term) appear 
to be often coincident with human sufferings and 
pestilence. The sanitary moral of the whole is, 
preserve perfect cleanliness, airiness, and fair food, 
and adopt most decided extermination and deep 
sepulture when disease is dominant. The author 
has compiled a really useful though repulsive work 
to the common public. Veterinary medical men 
will find it valuable, and will only lament the lack 
of an index. Why is it that compilers of five 
hundred pages of historical matter will be so regard- 
less of their acceptance as to neglect that most 
important item, an ample index? In this, as in 
many other similar books, a reader loses his fact 
for a minute, and then loses half an hour to recover 
it. A good index to this volume would double its 
value as a work of reference. In truth, it is a 
vexatious volume without an index, and almost as 
bad as an “animal plague”! The chronology 
ought to have descended lower than 1800, for the 
cattle of this country have been ravaged by con- 
tagious diseases of a most destructive character for 
nearly thirty years, without any efficient check. 

Yet these are known to be of a preventible nature, 

and are spread through infection or contagion. 

During the thirty years which have elapsed since 

our ports were thrown open to foreign cattle, the 

losses from two exotic bovine maladies have 

amounted by fair estimate to no less than 5,549,780 

head of beasts, the money value of which may be 

stated as 83,616,854. We give these figures from 

Mr. Fleming’s pages, and they plainly show the 

importance of a full record of the facts and pheno- 

mena of plagues so devastating. 


A Dictionary of Science; comprising Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, Hydro- 
dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Magnetism, Me- 
chanics, Meteorology, Pnewmatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History 
of the Physical Sciences. Edited by G. F. Rod- 
well. The Haydn Series. (Moxon & Co.) 

As a compendious and popular dictionary of the 

numerous sciences above named, this work is very 

fairly executed on the whole, and it forms a useful 
handy-book to students of physical science, inter- 
mediate between ordinary technicological diction- 
aries and such large and complete works as Brande’s 

‘Dictionary of Science,’ &c., and Watts’s ‘Dictionary 

of Chemistry. This volume, moreover, possesses 
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some advantages in additions from recent researches, 
and certainly the seven co-operators with Mr. Rod- 
well have written instructively and briefly in their 
respective departments. Altogether, the work 
occupies a particular position, and will, we doubt 
not, meet with a due measure of success. As one 
of a series, it is symmetrical with the other parts ; 
and this was an obvious desideratum. A critical 
physicist, however, will speedily discover certain 
disproportions in the treatment of details, and the 
occasional predominance of some subjects over 
others. It would now be useless to specify 
instances; the work is finished, and must be 
accepted as it is. It is more pleasant to point out 
what is praiseworthy ; and of this character is the 
breaking up of large topics into numerous short 
articles by means of cross-references. Thereby the 
book more truly becomes a Dictionary; only it 
would, on this very account, have been improved 
by an analytical index, or conspectus of arrange- 
ment. Apart from this, some previous knowledge 
of science is demanded to prompt references. Thus, 
for instance, who but an advanced student would 
think of looking for “Lissajous Comparison of 
Tuning-Forks”? We think, in another edition, 
a few pages of an indicial nature might be easily 
prepared and beneficially added. The volume is 
so serviceable that nothing should be spared which 
would render it still more so. We have noticed 
a few articles which need revision. For example, 
“Water Colours” refers to the results “observed 
in an artificial grotto in the Grindelwald glacier. 
This cavern is 100 métres deep, transparent in its 
walls, through which the solar light penetrates,” 
&c. In three visits to the Grindelwald glacier we 
never discovered this “ artificial grotto.” The well- 
known one near Grindelwald by no means now 
answers to this description. Such is a simple 
specimen of minor defects, while the body of the 
book is sound and good. 


Will the Earth become a Sun-spot? By Robert 
Holmes. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 
In the Preface the author says, “These pages are 
placed before the public as part of an honest 
attempt to answer the question, ‘ What is the plan 
and what are the laws of the solar system ?’” This 
is a very great question, upon which it cannot be 
said that this little book throws much light. It 
can certainly not be said to have answered the 
striking question propounded on the title-page. 
The author’s notion is, that the sun-spots which 
we see are masses of solid matter, whose combustion 
gives rise to the heat of the sun. If combustion 
on the sun means the same thing as combustion on 
the earth, this theory would not be tenable, because, 
to support the sun’s heat, both its visible size and 
its gravitating power would increase at a rate very 
much greater than corresponds to any of the pheno- 
mena whereby Mr. Holmes attempts to show that 
the year is diminishing in length. We cannot, 
however, see in what respect the phenomena of 
sun-spots support the hypothesis here advanced, and 
which the author himself hardly attempts to justify. 


The Meteoric Theory of Saturn’s Rings. By 

Augustus Morse Davies, B.A. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tuis is an attempt to place the theory that Saturn’s 
Rings are composed of flights of disconnected 
satellites upon a more certain footing than it has 
yet been in a position to maintain. The examina- 
tion made by Lieut. Davies is close and ingenious, 
and well deserves every attention from those who 
are interested in the problems which are involved 
in the remarkable phenomena of planetary rings. 
We are called on to remark that our author has 
allowed an active imagination to construct the 

remises upon which his examination is based. 

e says, for example, that he is induced “to 
believe that these rings are composed of flights of 
meteors, which have been attached to the Satur- 
nian system as the result of an encounter in space.” 
“Of meteoric encounters with our planet we have 
periodic examples on the 10th of August and 13th 
and 14th of November.” Then, since the earth has 
no rings, why should not the meteorites, which 
Saturn meets with be dissipated as those which 
fallin the way of our planet are supposed to be? 





As another example we give the following: “The 
earth’s original fluid state was probably owing to 
a meteoric storm, due to the entry of the meteors 
into the solar system.” Although we commend 
this treatise to the attention of our readers, we are 
bound to record our grave objections to the dog- 
matic way in which such purely fanciful hypotheses 
are put forth. 








SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
The Standard Animal Physiology. Part I. 
(Chambers.) 

In a prefatory note it is stated that this book “is 
an attempt to supply material for the requirements 
of the New Code of Education, 1871.” No author’s 
name is attached to this the first part, which is a 
pamphlet of some twenty pages. It may be sup- 
posed that Messrs. Chambers have done as well 
as any publishing firm is likely to do in the pre- 
paration of such books, yet it seems strange that 
eminent publishers consent to issue books un- 
acknowledged by an author, and containing non- 
sense which will be seriously taught to and believed 
by thousands of poor children and older students. 
There is not much scope for error in the very 
rudimentary sketch of the structure of the body 
given in ‘The Standard Animal Physiology,’ but 
we shall quote three passages which are calculated 
to give false impressions : “ A membrane so sensible, 
that the smallest-pointed needle cannot prick it with- 
out drawing blood and causing pain.” A connexion 
between sensibility and liability to bleeding is 
implied. “ Hairs are fixed by roots in the skin, 
whence by a series of minute vessels they draw 
nourishment and continually increase in length. . . 
The colouring matter of the hair is principally 
developed in the centre, and consists of an oily 
substance, in which carbon, in minute particles, is 
more or less mingled.” Horns, hoofs, and nails 
are said to be “ composed chiefly of the tissue which, 
on boiling, yields gelatine or glue.” 


Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By Alex- 

ander Buchan, M.A. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tuts is an exceedingly useful volume to those who 
may be interested in observing any of the meteoro- 
logical phenomena, or in noting the indications of 
the various instruments which science has placed 
at our disposal. It treats with considerable clear- 
ness of the weight or pressure of the atmosphere, 
of the laws which regulate the variations of 
terrestrial temperature, of atmospheric moisture, 
and its condensation as clouds or mists, dews or 
rains, of winds and the laws of storms, together 
with the various phenomena dependent upon 
electricity. In the chapter devoted to “ Weather 
and Storm-Warnings” we find many judicious 
remarks. We commend the following to such of 
our readers who may be disposed to place too 
much reliance on those prophecies which are, from 
time to time, put forth in answer to the strong 
craving of the public mind:—“The truth is, no 
prediction of the weather can be made, at least in 
the British Islands, for more than three, or perhaps 
only two days beforehand; and any attempt at a 
longer prediction is illusory. . . . All prediction 
based on solar or other astronomical causes, if not 
misleading, is useless. . . . The only safe guides 
we can have in attempting to forecast the weather 
for some time, are averages based on terrestrial 
observations.” 


The Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. By 
W. H. Watson, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 
WE are glad to see that a book, while differing 
very much from Euclid in point of arrangement, still 
adheres rigidly to the syllogistic form of reasoning, 
and retains to a very great extent the same demon- 
strations. We are not among those who are very 
eager to see Euclid entirely rejected as a text-book. 
There is too much verbiage in it; it is to some 
extent badly arranged; but the chief faults we 
find with it are its errors of omission, and these 
are supplied largely by Mr. Watson,—his sections 
on Foci being in this respect particularly commend- 
able. The salient point of difference between such 
a work and Euclid’s will, of course, be found in the 
matter of proportion. It is to the fifth book of 





Euclid that chiefly objection is always taken; and 
a strong argument for treating the matter differ- 
ently is that the fifth book is seldom read. Mr. 
Watson employs the Algebraical definition. When 
this definition is used, propositions with respect to 
incommensurables must be treated by the method 
of limits—a method to which we have no funda- 
mental objection, and which is very generally 
comprehended by the learner. It is not so with 
Euclid’s definition of proportion: there are very 
few, if any, beginners who can appreciate what 
it means, and it is learnt by rote: this is the 
real reason for its rejection in an elementary 
book. It should never be forgotten, however, that 
it is a very perfect definition of proportionals. The 
fault of algebra is that it is a science of finite 
differences, so to speak ; it deals with quantities 
which differ by whole units, and can only deal with 
continuous flow by means of the fiction of reducing 
the absolute size of the units employed. Euclid’s 
definition of proportion is, on the contrary, contin- 
uous. We quite approve of the extended applica- 
tion of the principle of superposition made by Mr. 
Watson in demonstrating elementary propositions, 
The book may safely be used as an excellent 
manual of geometry, and we think that, on the 
whole, we should prefer to put it rather than any 
edition we know of Euclid into the hands of a 
person attempting unaided to acquire the elements 
of the science. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. Harpwicke will publish next week a small 
work on Spiritualism, by Prof. Zerffi, Lecturer on 
the History of Art, South Kensington. Its object 
is to show that the so-called “ Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions” may be explained as arising from natural 
causes. 

Dr. R. Aneus Samira, who has recently devoted 
his vacations to antiquarian exploration in the 
West Highlands, has discovered a lake-dwelling 
in a large moss on the shores of Loch Etive, the 
platform of which is 60 feet in diameter, with the 
dwelling in the middle, 50 feet in length by 28 
feet in breadth. He has also discovered, in a large 
cairn, a megalithic structure, consisting of two 
chambers, each 20 feet in length, connected by a 
narrow passage nearly as long. One broken urn 
= bs fragments of four others were likewise 
ound, 


Tue Times of September 7th has a letter from 
Mr. J. R. Hind, ‘On Future Total Solar Eclipses 
for the next Twenty Years which will be available 
for Observation.’ These are as follows :—1871 
December 12th; 1874, April 16th; 1875, Apri 
6th ; 1876, September 17th; 1878, July 29th; 
1882, May 17th; 1883, May 6th ; 1885, Septem- 
ber 9th ; 1886, August 29th ; 1887, August 19th ; 
1889, December 22nd. Not one of these total 
eclipses will be visible in England. 

Our old friend Cosmos has re-commenced publi- 
cation in a new guise ; its title now is La France 
Scientifique. 


MM. Montériore-Levi anp Kunze have, 
through M. Dumas, brought before the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris a work entitled ‘Essays on the 
Employment of various Alloys, and especially of 
Phosphoric Bronze for the Casting of Ordnance.’ 
The chief point of interest is the gréatly-increased 
strength given tothe bronze by theaddition of a small 
quantity of phosphorus, and it is especially recom- 
mended for ordnance. It must not be forgotten 
that Mr. Parkes, of Birmingham, drew attention 
to the influence of phosphorous on copper several 
years since. 


Tue Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
August, No. 2, contains a valuable paper by Prof. 
Edwin J. Houston, ‘On the Change of Colour 
roduced in Certain Chemical Compounds by Heat.’ 

he results are curious and instructive. The law 
of the changes is given as follows: “ In all cases in 
which the colour of a body is changed by the 
application of heat, and the original colour regained 
on cooling, the nature of the body being in no 
wise altered, the character of the change is as 
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follows: the addition of heat causes the colour to 
pass from one of a greater to one of a less number 
of vibrations; the abstraction of heat from one of 
less to one of a greater number.” 

M.Srantsias Meunier promises to communicate 
some of the results of his study of aérolites in a 
work to be called ‘Le Ciel Géologique Prodrome 
de Géologie Comparée.’ 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes—“So well does the 
Rigi railway pay, that the constructors thereof have 
actually designed other railways up other well- 
known heights. Very lately the engineers arrived 
at Interlaken to survey in rough the Scheinige 
Platte, with a view to laying a railway to the 
top, on the same principle as that now reach- 
ing the Rigi- Kulm. They report that there 
is no difficulty, save money; and so to this summit 
of 6,180 feet above the sea the next generation, 
and perhaps the present one, will go at fixed hours 
by ticket to view the very fine panorama which 
all Alpine climbers know as embracing the Ober- 
land range, from the Blumlis Alp to the Wellhorn, 
the Jungfrau, the Eiger, and Monch, as well as the 
valleys of Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald, in their 
entire length and simultaneously. The new large 
hotels hereabouts are a remarkable feature of the 
touristic influx, The National Hotel at Lucerne 
is one of the largest in Europe, and quite the 
largest in Switzerland, as the proprietors vaunt. 
Here, at Brunnen, we have a vast new hotel on the 
borders of the lake, and a large new house is erected 
on the top of the Axenstein, a high hill lying under 
the Frohnalp. I have been there four or five days, 
and I must admit that no situation in this country 
surpasses it for varied beauty. The site is, as 
I have found, an old glacier-swept mountain, now 
covered with small wood and rude herbage. Every- 
where I traced transported or erratic blocks, lying 
about in the manner common to such travellers, 
and somewhat in the manner of the blocks at 
Monthay, near the head of the Lake of Geneva. 
These blocks are all of granite, while the local rock 
is a nodular limestone. I discovered a remark- 
able erratic granite block perched on a base of 
limestone, and just on the point of becoming a 
rocking-stone, It is precisely like a glacier-table 
on one of the great existing glaciers, only its 
support is stone in place of ice. How it got poised 
to a point on the supporting rock puzzles me. 
Geologists should visit this spot before all the 
erratic blocks are converted into horse and pig 
troughs and road-stuff. Day by day men are 
breaking up these primeval monuments of glacial 
travel ; and I am tempted to wish I could break 
their skulls as they break these invaluable natural 
cenotaphs.” 

A wew school of Mechanical Engineering, 
founded by the late Edwin A. Stevens, Esq., and 
named the Stevens Institute of Technology, is 
founded at Hoboken, N.J., and will open its first 
term on the 20th of this month. This institution 
has an endowment of about 750,000 dollars, a 
faculty consisting of a President (Dr. Henry 
Morton, for a long time editor of the Journal of 
the Franklin Institute) and seven Professors. It 
is furnished with laboratories and workshops, with 
cabinets of instruments and models of machinery, 
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Last Week. 
EXHIBITION of SPIRIT DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS, 
Houghton, New British Gallery, 39, Vld Bond Street, Pioca- 
iy, OPEN daily from 10 a.m. till 6 r.m.—Admission, (reduced), Six- 
pence ; Catalogue, Ninepence. 





GUSTAVE DOR&—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, ineluding ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘ Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.OPEN from Ten till Six.— Admission, 1s. 








The Englishman’s House, from a Cottage to a 
Manswon. By CO. J. Richardson, Architect, 
(Hotten.) 

Nor so very long ago we reviewed a work by Mr. 

C. J. Richardson, called ‘ Picturesque Designs for 

Mansions, Villas, Lodges,’ &c. (Atchley & Co.) ; and 

now, to our surpris2, we find that ‘The English- 

man’s House’ is not only to all intents and purposes 





the same book as the former one, but that, if we 
except some variations of no importance, it is 
literally and verbally the same, with the same 
illustrations, printed on smaller pages and with 
smaller type. ‘The Englishman’s House’ does not 
contain the slightest reference to its predecessor, 
but, on the contrary, its Preface, dated December 
last, asserts that the author’s “last publication 
was a small pamphlet, entitled ‘The Smoke Nui- 
sance.’” In ‘Picturesque Designs’ the same words 

appear in the same place, dated “ January, 1870.” 

Mr. Richardson is the gentleman who proposed 

a kind of hall-stove, which struck us as one of the 

most extraordinary of follies this age has known, 

though probably not more outrageously ridiculous 
and unarchitectural than Sir C. Barry’s “ dummy” 
fire-places, with manteis of magnificent dimensions, 
stoves of “ baronial” character and lordly cost, and 
all appurtenances, which not only were never in- 
tended to be warmed by earthly fuel, but would not 
consume it, because the chimneys are shams, and 
actually terminate within a few feet of the make- 
believe hearths. Such an imposture exists at 

Westminster, designed, as we are told, to “ balance” 

certain other pieces of pseudo-Gothic furniture. Mr. 

Richardson’s hall-stove, however preposterous, has 

at least the merit of being practical. It consists of a 

demi-warrior in medieval armour, whose stomach 

holds the fire, whose bowels form an ash-pit, 
and whose chest is a “register,” while a chimney 

issues through his back. Such is the design of a 

person who writes himself “architect”! It is as 

a point in ironmongery rather than architecture 

that we note Mrs. Richardson’s approval of using 

the shield of his carbonivorous warrior and warmer 
as a blower, fire-screen, or guard. So much for 
our architect from an architectural point of view. 

There is no disputing about matters of taste, and 

we do not now care to do more than direct attention 

to what may be called the Richardsonian style of 
architecture and ironmongery. 

Examples of Labourers’ Cottages, with Plans for 
improving the Dwellings of the Poor in Large 
Towns. By J. Birch, Architect. (Pettitt.) 

Tus author endeavours to supply the want 

that is often felt of designs for labourers’ 

cottages, in which due regard is paid to cost 
and to sanitary arrangement, and as much of archi- 
tectural character is introduced as is admissible. 

Mr. Birch’s internal arrangements are generally 

excellent; and an estimate is given of the cost of each 

cottage or group of cottages. Gothic is the style 
favoured by Mr. Birch, as is apparent in high- 
pitched roofs, dormers, advanced and gabled 
porches, banded brickwork, and decorated chim- 
neys. These enrichments are of simple and inex- 
pensive nature, and the buildings look picturesque. 

We can recommend the book, as calculated to serve 

its purpose: more plans and sections are perhaps 

required than Mr. Birch gives us. 

Arms, Crests, Monograms and Autographs of the 
Members of the Royal Academy. Part I. (Jenner 
& Knewstub.) 

Tus book has a special interest, as affording an 
opportunity of gauging the progress of a very 
popular taste of the day. Of the armorial bearings 
it may be said that some R.A.s are conspicuous by 
having none, so far as this publication informs us. 
Most of them display crests, which, of course, 
presume the existence of arms; Sir F. Grant, for 
example, is distinguished by the splendour of his 
heraldic achievements. The greater number of the 
“Monograms”—such, for instance, as the capitally- 
combined “G. E. S.” of Mr. Street—are really 
ciphers, and not monograms at all; on the other 
hand, Mr. Richard Redgrave joins his two “ R’s” 
back to back, and triumphs as a monogrammatical 
artist. To many the autographs will supply a good 
deal of amusement. We can attest the fidelity of 
the reproductions of handwritings, which are too 
frequently anything but caligraphic. 

The Ornamentation of the Transitional Period of 
British Architecture. No. I. By Edmund 
Sharpe. (Spon.) 

WE shall wait for the appearance of Nos. IT. and 

III. of this work before we review at length what 





promises to be an excellent treatise. Suffice it to say, 

at present, that No. I. contains a lucid and learned 

introduction, with admirably-executed plates of 
architectural enrichments, capitals, and arch- 
mouldings of Rickman’s “Transitional Style,” «.p, 

1145—1190. Nos. II. and III. will be devoted to 

Doorways and Arcades. 

A Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon and other Antiquities, 
discovered at Faversham, in Kent, and bequeathed 
by William Gibbs, Esq., of that Town, to the 
South Kensington Museum. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tuis tract was compiled by Mr. C. Roach Smith. 

The antiquities comprise weapons, personal orna- 

ments, implements and utensils, glass, pottery, and 

Roman coins. The articles were found close to 

Faversham during the formation of the London, 

Chatham, and Dover Railway, and on subsequent 

occasions: they comprise several objects of great 

rarity, and are especially valuable as coming from 

a single locality, a circumstance which affords a 

clue to the period of their deposit, at least in the 

case of the weapons and richer ornaments. Both 
the Roman and Saxon objects came from 
graves. We must refer the student to the 
lucid introduction which its learned compiler 
supplied to the Catalogue for details of the 
history, uses, and character of the various articles, 

The work is illustrated by woodcuts, representing 

many of the more interesting examples. It is 

enriched with a list of books relating to Anglo- 

Saxon and contemporaneous antiquities, British 

and foreign. 


On the Art of Pottery; being One of the Series of 
Papers on Art and Science read at the Liverpool 
Free Library and Museum. By Joseph Mayer. 
(Liverpool, Marples.) 

Mr. Mayer gives a succinct sketch of the art of 
pottery, from the earliest to the present time, dis- 
tinguishing the progress made in it by various 
races of men, and characterizing the modes in 
which they practised the art, with criticism on the 
success which attended each effort, considered from 
an artistic point of view, and descriptions of the 
uses of many objects; the names of the more for- 
tunate workmen and discoverers are given. Each 
section is necessarily brief, but we can commend 
the pamphlet as being readable and suitable to its 
purpose. 








DISCOVERY AT THE MOSQUE EL AKSA, JERUSALEM. 

A piscovery of considerable interest has been 
made in this Mosque by the Rev. J. Neil, who has 
only recently gone to Jerusalem for the Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews. ‘In the Mosque of 
El Aksa,” he writes, “you will remember that there 
is a long plain room opening out at the south-east 
angle, called the Mosque of Omar, in which the 
only object of interest whatever is a recess sup- 
ported by two twisted pillars, and called the 
Mihrab, or Praying-place of Omar. You may, 
perhaps, remember that the pillars on each side of 
this recess, of Solomonic twisted pattern and 
polished marble, appear to have am turned 
upside down, and to have their capitals of greyish 
stone in broken leaf-like patterns below. On visiting 
this the day before yesterday, July 5th, I dis- 
covered that a great part of the yellowish plaster 
had been removed from the top of these pillars, 
and that rich grotesquely carved capitals were ex- 
posed to view in an admirable state of preservation. 
These capitals, though pressing behind against the 
wall, are carved on all the four sides. The Sheikh 
of the temple told me this was first seen about two 
days before my visit, while cleaning the wall. .... 
The sketches I send are shamefully rough, but I 
have no idea of drawing: they were made by my~ 
self from still rougher sketches.” 

These drawings are at the office of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 9, Pall Mall East, where they 
have been sent by the Rev. F. Smith, to whom 
Mr. Neil was writing. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY LIBRARY. 
So long ago as 1862 (Athen. No. 1821) we 
wrote about the Library of the Royal Academy. 
At that time, besides giving practical instruction, 
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the Academy professed to teach by means of 
lectures and its library. The system of lec- 
turing was of the most questionable sort,—rows 
of empty benches testified (until attendance on 
lectures was made compulsory) to the value set 
by the students on the instruction offered to them 
while seated in the lecture-room. The library, 
we believe, did not then contain a single photo- 
graph, and what a void this implied, those can 
conceive who know how infinite is the number of 
Art-productions that photography, and photo- 
graphy alone, has copied, and who are acquainted 
with the fact that two-fifths of the masterpieces of Art 
have not been engraved at all, and one-half of the 
remainder so badly engraved as to be utterly worth- 
less. Besides, the library was accessible for not 
more than twelve hours in each week during half the 
year, and the manner in which the Academy waited 
upon Providence for the means of enlarging its 
collections of prints, books, &c., and graciously 
received gifts while it made few purchases (we 
believe, noneatall), may account forthe small number 
of its possessions. As to books, the list—one could 
hardly style it a catalogue—was made up of old- 
fashioned treatises and bad translations, and the 
whole collection was not larger than most private 
gentlemen get together who have a taste for reading. 
One instance may suffice to show how useless the 
library was: we believe, that of all the superb works 
in architecture produced for the last twenty years, 
there were not ten—no, not even five—that could 
be found in Trafalgar Square. 

Such was the state of the library of the Royal 
Academy about ten years ago, when we first drew 
attention to its deficiencies. We recall the matter 
now in order to do justice to the spirit which has 
brought about a vast improvement in this important 
department of the wealthiest school of Art in the 
country. We believe thet during the ten years 
previous to 1862 not fifty volumes had been 
added to the library, and that the catalogue 
remained as it had been left by the late Mr. George 
Jones, R.A., when that gentleman ceased to act as 
librarian. We are bound to notice the energy 
displayed by the librarian, and the steps which 
have been successfully adopted by the Council, 
to remedy shortcomings which were by no means 
creditable to the Academy. 

Much has been done to improve the collection. 
Large additions have been made to one of the most 
interesting and important sections of'such a library, 
—we mean, which comprises biographies of artists. 
The collection now contains every biography of an 
artist which has been published in English, and a 
large proportion of those in foreign languages, 
some of them books of considerable rarity. The 
bibliography and literature of Art, which had 
been almost entirely neglected, are now fairly 
and in some respects admirably represented, 
although much may still be effected. Gothic 
architecture had been almost entirely ignored, but 
is now, thanks to the Council and the Librarian, 
represented by almost all the English works, and a 
great many of the larger and more elaborate trea- 
tises and histories issued from continental presses. 
The library was already rich in the old-fashioned 
class of books on classical and pseudo-classical archi- 
tecture, acquired from Sir W. Chambers’s collec- 
tion, if we are not mistaken. Galleries of conti- 
nental Art may now be studied to much greater 
advantage than formerly; and we may more 
especially mention a very large selection of 
autotype fac-similes from precious drawings 
and studies in the collections of the Louvre, 
at Vienna, Florence, Rome, Naples, and Dresden. 
For these the Librarian is responsible. He has 
devoted his large experience to the task of choosing 
suitable examples, and he has been aided by 
liberal grants of money from the Council. He 
has likewise given much attention to the enlarge- 
ment, we might almost say creation, of the collection 
of works illustrating costume, one of the most useful 
portions of such a library as this. The Academy 
now possesses a considerable number of works on 
English, French, Dutch, German, and Italian cos- 
tumes and customs, ancient, medieval and modern, 
A few of these are rare, Illustrations of the minor 





arts, such as glass-staining, pottery, and furniture 
making, have been added. Such are the chief, but 
not all the improvements which have been effected 
of late years. 

We have great pleasure in calling attention to 
the improvement of the library, but we hope that 
the next ten years may show a still greater advance. 
We believe that when the Royal Academy takes 
complete possession of the new building in Bur- 
lington House, all qualified persons will be ad- 
mitted to study at the library tables; yet the 
arrangements of the rooms will, it seems likely, 
render it impossible to carry out this laudable 
design, for there are but sixteen seats available for 
readers. 








Fine-Art Eossip. 


Sir James Pennetuornyz died on the 1st instant. 
He was a pupil of Nash, and he designed edifices 
which constitute the West Strand, Carlton House 
Terrace, and other efforts in architecture made by 
public authorities between thirty and forty years 
ago. He was appointed Architect and Surveyor 
to the Board of Works and Public Buildings in 
1840, and, a little later, to a similar post under the 
Office of Woods and Forests. These offices led to 
his being employed in the alteration of St. James’s, 
and the formation of Battersea and Victoria Parks, 
and in devising plans for the improvement of the 
metropolis, some of which were carried out. His 
best work was the alteration of the Quadrant, 
Regent Street. He was also employed on the 
Geological Museum, the Ordnance Office, and the 
Stationery Office; he designed the new Record 
Office, Fetter Lane, and he carried out, not without 
ingenuity, but ina manner which is, architecturally, 
inferior to that of his model, the additions to 
Somerset House. The Duchy of Cornwall Office, 
the south front of Buckingham Palace, and the 
whole of the buildings for the University of 
London, in Burlington Gardens, are his. On retiring 
from his post, in 1870, he was knighted. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have in actual 
preparation for the coming season—The first of 
a series of ‘Nile Sketches,’ by Carl Werner. The 
six subjects (forming the first series), which are 
fac-similes of the original water-colour paintings, 
comprise the Pyramids of Gizeh at Sunrise, 
Memnon in Moonlight, the Temple of Isis, Tomb 
of Shiek Ababde, Nubian Child, Barber’s Shop in 
Achmiin. The size of the sketches is 23 inches 
wide by 174 high. Each plate will be accompanied 
by descriptive text by Dr. Brehm and Dr. Dunn- 
chen, the whole in a handsome portfolio. A second 
and third series, each comprising nine subjects, 
and completing the work, will eventually be issued, 
—‘St. George’s Chapel, Windsor,’ illustrated by 
eighteen photographs, with descriptive letter-press, 
—and ‘Gems from Dutch Painters,’ comprising 
twelve examples in photography by Thompson, 
from the finest engravings in the British Museum, 
with descriptive letter-press by Mr. Reid, of the 
British Museum. 


WE are glad to hear that the parishioners of 
St. George’s, Southwark, have, although not with- 
out considerable opposition, decided that the yard 
of their church shall be converted into an open 
garden. It is about an acre and a half in extent. 


Mr. Ruskin has founded a separate mastership 
for teaching drawing in connexion with the Slade 
endowment of an Art Professorship at Oxford. 
Mr. Ruskin proposes to open elementary schools 
in the course of next month, in the University 
galleries, Oxford. Here, it appears, the author of 
“Modern Painters’ will instruct his pupils in 
accordance with his latest views, and, as we pre- 
sume, in some respects with reference to his “land- 
scheme,” or St. George’s Fund. 


We hear that a picture by Bartholomeus van 
der Helst, said to be a fine example, one by 
Rubens, and a Hobbema, have been offered to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery by continental 
collectors. The Gallery as yet possesses no picture 
by Van der Helst. 


Tue Prix de Rome at Brussels have been 





awarded as follows: the first prize has been 
adjudged to M. Guillaume Demul, of Brussels, and 
the second prize to M. Emile Mathieu, of Louvain. 

Tue Annual Exhibition of Paintings by modern 
Venetian Painters is now open at Venice. The 
majority of the pictures are very bad, and a Corre- 
spondent informs us that the best Venetian artists 
will not exhibit their works. 

A CONTEMPORARY reports the following anecdote, 
told at Leeds, by Mr. Edmund Sharpe, in a lecture 
on the Abbey of Kirkstall. It illustrates the 
state of the legal mind in England :—“ Mr. Sharpe 
said he remembered some five and twenty years 
ago being in a Committee-Room of the House of 
Commons, when the proprietor of Kirkstall Abbey 
was endeavouring to make out a case against a 
railway company which had brought a Bill into 
Parliament for the construction of one of the 
railways which had since invaded the valley. He 
remembered listening, for something like an hour 
and a half, to the evidence of a witness who 
expatiated on the value and importance of Kirkstall 
Abbey, and was rather curious to hear what the 
opposing counsel would say in mitigation of the 
case that had been made out. The counsel for 
the railway company, he remembered well, got uP, 
and asked the witness only one question—‘ Kirk- 
stall Abbey—is it a ruin?’ and then sat down, as 
if he had completely demolished his opponents.” 

A CorRESPONDENT writing from Jerusalem in- 
forms us that three inscribed stones have been 
discovered, and the question is, Who shall get 
them? An Arab has brought (to Jerusalem) news 
of these remains, and an impression from one of 
them. Mr. S. Bergheim wishes to secure them 
for the British Museum. It further appears that 
these memorials are by no means free from the 
danger which affected the first-found example in 
so injurious a manner, and that Mr. Bergheim is 
not the only person who is interested in procuring 
the newly-discovered remains, one of which, as it 
was anticipated when our friend wrote, but not then 
decidedly known, has already, while the action of 
the British Museum authorities was uncertain, 
passed to other hands, presumably for the French 
National Collection of Antiquities, From this it 
would seem that the Trustees must decide quickly, 
if they care for these stones. 

An Exhibition of the Fine Arts, including paint- 
ing, sculpture in marble, and smaller carvings and 
drawings, is to be held in Calcutta in December. 

Tue house at Urbino, in which Raphael is 
believed to have been born, is now for sale. It 
contains a fresco by G. Santi, and other relics of 
occupation by his family. A scheme for establishing 
a museum of art in it is promoted by the Academ 
at Urbino, the President of which is Count Gheradi. 
The price of the building is stated at 1,000/.,, and 
subscriptions have been opened to procure that 
sum. 








MUSIC 
snamipinan 
THE THREE-CHOIR FESTIVALS. 

Ir is not an agreeable task to have to refer 
again to the recent Gloucester Musical Festival, for 
despite the improvement in the orchestral and 
choral resources, the execution was the very worst 
within the recollection of the oldest frequenter of 
the Three-Choir Meetings. No new work with the 
smallest chance of vitality has emanated from the 
mass of music included in the seven schemes, 
Stress has been laid upon the production of Bach’s 
Passion Music, as if the local organist were entitled 
to the credit of giving the work. Now this is a 
great injustice, more especially to Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett, who was the first in this country to in- 
troduce the ‘Grosse Passions-Musik,’ which was 
executed in presence of the late Prince Consort, 
in St. Martin’s Hall, on the 23rd of March, 1858 ; 
and was first performed, in 1854, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, under Prof. Bennett’s direction. 
Mendelssohn, no doubt, materially promoted its 
introduction here by the Bach Society. Following 
in the wake of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Barnby, 
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at the Oratorio Concerts, in St. James’s Hall, on 
the 15th of February last, gave the Passion Music 
(according to St. Matthew), and it was performed 
in Westminster Abbey, on Maundy-Thursday. 
Mr. Barnby first introduced the Passion Music in 
April, 1870, at his sixth Oratorio Concert. Now, 
inasmuch as Bach’s masterpiece was originally 
executed at St. Thomas’s Church, Leipzig, on Good 
Friday evening, 1729, and the late Samuel Wesley 
years ago drew attention to Bach’s music, by the 
publication of his famous fugues, and Mendelssohn 
revived the Passion Music at Berlin, 1829, we 
cannot see what possibie glory can accrue to any 
Three-Choir organist for performing the work in a 
cathedral in 1871. Surely the bearer of the name 
of Wesley, the learned editor of Bach, might have 
had the boldness, if boldness it be, to have taken 
the lead in its introduction into England. The 
notion that the ‘ Messiah’ or the ‘ Elijah’ will be 
in the slightest degree affected because the ‘Pas- 
sion’ according to St. Matthew is likely to go the 
round of the three diocesan cathedrals, is altogether 
absurd. There are too many recitatives and chorales, 
and teo few airs, for the Passion Music to create 
such continuous interest as to supersede Handel’s 
treatment of the Saviour’s Passion, The thunder- 
and-lightning chorus is stupendous, the ejacula- 
tions and exclamations are often electrical in effect, 
but the main distinction between the two ‘Passions’ 
of Bach and Handel is, that the colouring of the 
former composer is too continuously sombre, whilst 
that of the latter is endless in variety. 

Some few remarks on the singers who were new 
to the Gloucester Festival must be added. Malle. 
Tietjens, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas are all known and appreciated 
at the Three-Choir gatherings. There were two 
sopranos, Madame Cora de Wilhorst and Miss 
H. R. Harrison ; a contralto, Miss Martell (pupil 
of Madame Sainton-Dolby); two tenors, Mr. Ben- 
tham and Mr. Lloyd; two basses, Mr. Brandon 
and Signor Foli; all new to Gloucester. Madame 
Wilhorst has been heard during the past London 
season at various concerts. She has a very power- 
ful voice, which she forces most unmercifully ; her 
method is radically bad, and her intonation is 
imperfect: neither in the sacred nor in the secular 
selections was her vocalization correct or sympa- 
thetic. Miss Harrison has been known only as 
an amateur, but her voice is of good quality, and 
she is earnest in her work. Miss Martell evidenced 
a fair method; but her organ was weak, owing, 
it was stated, to very recent indisposition. Mr. 
Bentham has only to pursue his studies, to subdue 
his voice rather than to force it, and he will take 
a place as a singer of oratorio music. He sang in 
the first part of the ‘ Elijah’ without rehearsal, as 
everything in the week’s programme was sacrificed 
to Bach, and his delivery of the recitatives was 
forcible. Mr. Lloyd, the other tenor, took high 

und in reciting the declamatory words of the 

vangelist. The music is exceedingly trying, but 
he showed that he had mastered its intricacies, if 
he did not altogether realize the composer's lofty 
inspirations. Mr. Brandon’s voice is rough, but 
he was steady in the concerted pieces allotted to 
him. Signor Foli was very unequal. In ‘Elijah’ 
the music was at times too high for him; his 
tendency was to drag the recitatives, and to be 
uncertain in the execution of florid divisions; but 
his magnificent voice told powerfully in the cathe- 
dral in cantabile passages. 

At the concerts in the Shire Hall, the execution, 
by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Rondo Brillante’ for the piano, with orchestral 
accompaniment conducted by M. Sainton, met with 
universal approbation ; and the dexterous manner 
in which this chef d’attaque, who came to the rescue 
many a time and oft during the week’s programme 
in moments of peril, managed to overcome all 
imaginable intricacies he had crowded into his 
‘Faust’ Fantasia, was warmly appreciated by the 
auditory. 

The Festival has not proved a financial success, 
either in the collections for the charity or in the 
receipts to meet the expenditure; but there are 
one hundred and four stewards to subscribe towards 





the deficit. It will be for the cultivated amateurs 
who may take the responsibility of future Festivals 
to consider seriously whether they should not alter 
the actual arrangement, which is manifestly absurd, 
of selecting an inexperienced conductor for such 
a heavy week’s work. Until the local organist is 
reduced to his proper position of playing upon the 
instrument he is accustomed to, and the bdton is 
consigned to a musician who is master of all schools 
of music, sacred and secular, the mishaps, contra- 
rieties, and blunders of Three-Choir Festivals will 
continue. The existing state of things is likely to 
be fatal to the prosperity of the triennial meetings 
in each cathedral. It was remarked that, at Glou- 
cester, the increase in the number of persons who 
were following the oratorio performances with 
the vocal score was very great, as compared with 
former Festivals, a sure sign of the advance of 
musical knowledge. Although there were no out- 
ward signs of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, for 
encoring bishops and deans are extinct, still expe- 
rienced observers of the signs and tokens that 
indicate public opinion were at no loss to come 
to a conclusion as to the judgment entertained by 
the listeners. 





MUSIC IN WALES. 

Tue Welsh journals contain accounts of musi- 
cal meetings which have recently taken place in 
various parts of the Principality. There has been 
a great choir festival in Llandaff Cathedral. There 
has been an Eisteddfod in aid of the Carmarthen- 
shire Infirmary at Pontargothi, where addresses 
were delivered by the bands, and prizes awarded 
to the singers and reciters, besides competitions 
for the best horse-shoe, for essays on benefit 
societies, &c., for the readiest impromptu speeches, 
for crochet-work, for poetry, and divers other ac- 
complishments. At Llanelly there was a musical fes- 
tival on a larger scale than the ordinary Eisteddfod. 
It was held inthe market-place, in a pavilion erected 
for the occasion, and accommodating 4,000 persons. 
International flags and Welsh mottoes abounded 
among the decorations. Prizes were awarded to com- 
peting choirs from several districts. One of these had 
more than ordinary interest ; it wasa trial of thirty 
children, under fifteen years of age, in the singing 
of Mr, Barnby’s hymn, “Oh! Paradise.” Some of 
the vocalists were not more than four years of age ; 
a little child carried off the prize. Mr. Brinley 
Richards, the composer and pianist, was the adju- 
dicator, and his decisions seem to have given 
satisfaction, to the winners at all events, In his 
address Mr. Richards warmly defended the Eistedd- 
fods from the attacks of the Saxons ; he contended 
that these national manifestations were the precur- 
sors of the development of choral practice in Wales. 
He maintained that Wales had progressed im- 
mensely in musical taste and knowledge within the 
last twenty years, and he ascribed this result mainly 
to the active operations of the Tonic Sol-Fa Asso- 
ciation. If we may believe the report of the Carmar- 
then Welshman, music does not seem to have 
altogether soothed the Llanelly amateurs, for it is 
stated that they would not listen to any of the 
professional artists, amongst whom were Miss Ed- 
monds, Miss Watts, Miss Severn, Miss Bagnall, 
Mr. Gedge, Mr. Carter, and Mr. Winn, all known 
at the London concerts. Mr. Brinley Richards in 
his pianoforte performances was the only one who 
was heard with any degree of attention. The dis- 
order arose from the attempt to seat 5,000 people 
in the pavilion erected to contain only 4,000. 





ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 

So long as London is without a National Opera- 
house, native artists will be tempted to try a 
Transatlantic trip, for the Americans do not shrink 
from offering any terms in order to induce singers 
or instrumentalists of note to abandon the home 
market, which is not so over-stocked with excep- 
tional talent as to be able to afford the loss, even 
for a period of four months, of such vocalists as Miss 
Edith Wynne and Madame Patey, Mr. Cummings 
and Mr. Santley. These artists can ill be spared, 
especially the baritone-basso, for he stands alone 
in this country, there being no rivalry possible 





with such a superb voice as he possesses, and with 
such a perfect style. The two ladies have reached 
the top of the tree as singing birds. Miss Edith 
Wynne’s career has been one of continuous pro- 
gress; while Madame Patey, with her rich 
contralto, took the highest position, as soon as 
Madame Sainton-Dolby retired. What a thorough 
musician and conscientious singer Mr. Cummings 
is, the records of festivals, concerts, and theatres 
can establish. These four English artists sang for the 
last time, previous to their departure for New York, 
last Monday night in St. James’s Hall, at Mr. Sant- 
ley’s Farewell Concert, and there was an immense 
attendance to greet them. The name of the 
bénéficiaire being prominent, the honours were 
naturally concentrated upon the popular baritone, 
although there was no lack of recognition of 
his colleagues on the part of the audience. Mr. 
Santley did not select any of the pieces of his 
classic répertotre, either sacred or secular, which 
laid the foundation of his reputation. The pro- 
gramme chiefly comprised ballads, the majority by 
British musicians, the four departing singers 
having the co-operation of Madame Florence 
Lancia, Miss Enriquez, and Miss Blanche Cole, 
Mr. Nordblom and Mr. Patey, with Mr. G. A. 
Osborne and Mr. Lindsay Sloper as solo pianists, 
and Messrs. J. L. Hatton, Sidney Naylor, Zerbini, 
and Frank Mori as accompanists. There was 
another lady singer who essayed a bravura air in 
so ludicrous a style as to suggest the notion that 
it was intended as a burlesque. The substitutes 
for Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Santley, in concert and 
oratorio, during their absence, must be looked for 
in a rising generation of singers ; but, as regards 
the contralto and the baritone-basso, there are as 
yet no adequate representatives to be found in the 
artistic circles; the sooner this travelling troupe, 
therefore, returns, the better it will be for the 
present condition of an art, the exponents of which 
in its highest forms are too rare to permit us to 
look with indifference upon even a temporary 
emigration. 








Musical Gossip. 

Tue Covent Garden Promenade Concerts will 
terminate at the end of this month. The Weber 
Night was on the 13th, when his ‘ Concert-Stiick’ 
was played by Madame Julia Wolff. On the 
15th Mozart’s ‘Twelfth Mass’ was given; Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan was the conductor of the classicak 
nights on Wednesday and Friday. The vocalists this 
week were, Mesdames Liebhart, Cornelie D’ Anka, 
Haydée Abrek, and Rubini, and Mr. Whitney 
(basso). Mdlle. Fanny Rubini was well known as 
a pianist prodigy at the age of six years, but the 
venue has been changed, inasmuch as last season 
she made her début as a prima donna at the 
Pergola, in Florence. Her style is essentially dra- 
matic. The Chevalier de Kontski, pianist, Mdlle. 
Vittoria de Bono, violinist, and Mdlle. Flora 
Heilbron, the child pianist, have been M. Riviére’s 
solo instrumentalists during the week. The new 
March by Sir Julius Benedict will be the next 
novelty. 

Tue autumn and winter season of the Crystal 
Palace Concerts will be commenced on Saturday, 
the 30th inst., under the direction of Herr Manns. 


OnE of the best operas composed by Sir Julius 
Benedict is ‘The Crusaders,’ produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1846. This work has been adapted 
for and performed on the German stage, and will 
be heard during the next winter at the Imperial 
Opera-House in Berlin, from which capital the 
composer has just returned. 

Sir Micnaet Costa is at Cosamicciola (is!end 
of Ischia, at the entrance of the gulf of Navies), 
busily engaged in the composition of his third 
oratorio. His ‘Eli’ will probably be heard in 
Berlin, the German version performed at Stuttgart 
being used. The execution of his ‘ Naaman’ in 
the Wurtemburg capital has been long promised. 

Miss Epira Wynve, Madame Patey, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Patey and Mr. Santley, with Mr. Lind- 
say Sloper, pianist and conductor, sail for the 
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United States this day (Saturday), for the oratorio 
and concert undertaking directed by Mr. George 
Dolby, who managed the final tour in America of 
the late Charles Dickens. 

Tue oratorio of ‘St. Peter, by Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, will be produced in Germany, having been 
adapted by Dr. Von Griineisen, Pastor at Stuttgard. 

Mr. Mapieson commenced a short series of 
Italian opera performances in Dublin, last Monday, 
with the following artists:--Mesdames Tietjens, 
Colombo (of the Lyceum opera-buffa troupe, who is 
now Madame Tito Mattei), Murska, Trebelli and 
Marimon, Signori Fancelli, Vizzani, Tesseman 
(a new tenor), Prudenza, Mendioroz, Agnesi, Foli, 
Borella and Stefano, the last-mentioned being 
a new basso, known as Mr. Stevens at the Civil 
Service Amateur Concerts. Mr. Stevens is the 
third English singer,—Messrs. Tom Hohler and 
Bentham, the tenors, being the two other artists, 
—who has been brought out on the Italian stage 
by Mr. Mapleson. With the above-mentioned 
company there will be a short winter season at 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

Rumour mentions the names of two new English 
tenors, Messrs. Cole and Hemmings, for the 
ensuing season here. 

Batre’s ‘ Rose of Castille,’ with Miss Hersee as 
prima donna, will be the opening opera at the 
St. James’s Theatre ; Miss Palmer is engaged as 
contralto. 

A yew theatre has been erected at Reading by 
Mr. Elliott Galer, the tenor, chiefly for operatic 
performances. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Howarp Pavt have been giving 
their musical entertainment in the Kiirsaal at 
Baden-Baden. 


Mr. Horton C. Atuison, a classical pianist, 
who has studied at the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
where he gained a first prize, has just completed 
the composition of a new oratorio, entitled 
‘Prayer, the words of which are taken from St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. 

Mr. Henry Lestiz has in preparation a Musical 
Annual for 1872, which will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

Mop tie. Turpav t's début at the Grand Opéra 
in Paris appears to have been successful. Her 
singing of the part of the Princess Isabelle, in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert le Diable,’ made a good 
impression. M. Villaret is the principal tenor, 
A new tenor, M. Ketten, 
has appeared in Boieldieu’s charming opera, ‘La 
Dame Blanche,’ at the Opéra Comique, with but 
moderate success, his voice being weak. Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, who first appeared at the Salle 
Favart, will re-appear in Hérold’s ‘ Pré aux Clercs,’ 
in her old character of Isabelle ; Mdlle. Cico will 
be Marguerite, and Mdlle. Baretti Nicette. The 
loss of M. Capoul as leading tenor is irreparable. 
M. Faure will not return to the Grand Opéra in 
Paris, but will appear in Brussels ; he is engaged 
for two more seasons at Covent Garden. The 
Athénée in Paris has been re-opened with Flotow’s 
‘Martha,’ the chief characters sustained by Mes- 
dames Balbiand Bernard, MM. Duwast, Solon and 
Peters. The other artists in the company are 
Mesdames Retz-Faure, Brunet-Lafleur, Baudier 
and M. Garcia, the baritone,—the last-mentioned 
being a son of M. Manuel Garcia, and a nephew of 
Madame Viardot. 


M. Gounon, it is affirmed, is now ready with the 
score of his new opera, ‘ Polyeute,’ but it is not yet 
arranged at what theatre the work will be first 
produced. The rumour that the French composer 
proposes to settle in London is at least premature. 

M. MEI1tet, the baritone of the Lyrique, died 
recently in Normandy, at the age of forty-five. He 
will be remembered as theSganarelle in M.Gounod’s 
admirable opera, ‘Le Médecin malgré Lui.’ 

THERE is uncertainty as to whether Signor Verdi's 
new opera, ‘Aida,’ will be heard first in Egypt(Cuairo) 
or in Italy (Milan). 

_ Mapame Parti has been singing at Hombourg 
in_Verdi’s ‘ Rigoletto,’ Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots,’ 








Donizetti’s ‘Lucia,’ and Signor Campana’s ‘ Esme- 
ralda.’ Signor Fancelli, who was the leading tenor, 
is a great favourite. Signor Steller is the baritone. 


Tue mission of Mr. P. 8. Gilmore, who is organ- 
izing the World’s Peace Jubilee, in Boston, to be 
commenced on the 17th of June, 1872, and to ter- 
minate on the 4th of July, looked wild and visionary 
at first; but as he succeeded with the Peace Jubilee 
in 1869, it is believed he will carry out his scheme, 
which comprises the erection of a Coliseum to seat 
100,000 persons, while the orchestra is to consist of 
20,000 choralists and 2,000 instrumentalists. The 
opening day is to be devoted to England, beginning 
with the National Anthem, to celebrate the Treaty 
of Washington. Each day of the two weeks’ 
manifestation is to be dedicated to a separate 
nationality—-Germany, France, Austria, Russia, 
Italy, Spain, &c. Mr. Gilmore is supported by the 
President of the United States, by the Governor of 
his own State (Massachusetts), and by the Mayor 
of Boston. It is to be hoped that this International 
Musical Festival will not fail owing to exaggerated 
expectations. The time of the gathering ought, 
at all events, to be changed to the month of 
August. 

Waener Associations have been formed at 
Vienna, Leipzig, Mannheim, Baden, and other towns 
in Germany, in order to raise subscriptions to 
secure the production of the ‘Ring der Nibelungen,’ 
at Bayreuth, in 1873. About 45,000/. will be 
required. 

Verpr’s ‘Trovatore’ was the opening opera at 
Baden-Baden, the chief characters sustained by 
Mesdames Krauss and Heller, Signori Stegor, 
Padilla and Capponi ; which work was followed 
by Donizetti’s ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ with Madame 
Krauss ; and with Rossini’s ‘ Otello,’ the characters 
by — Artot-Padilla, Signori Carrion and 

adilla. 








DRAMA 


cca 
QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


A NEw drama, by Mr. W. G. Wills, the author 
of ‘The Man o’ Airlie,’ was produced, with the 
title of ‘Hinko,’ on Saturday last, at the Queen’s 
Theatre. The success it obtained is a cheering 
omen for the future of the drama and the stage. 
Though scarcely realizing the autbor’s concep- 
tion, ‘ Hinko’ is a genuine work of literature, and 
is separated accordingly by waves of distance 
from all recent compositions with which it is likely 
to be compared. Nature of aim must be taken 
into account in judging of workmanship. Mr. 
Wills’s aim has been the highest, and an approach 
to success might fairly be regarded as a triumph. 
More than this, however, has been obtained, for 
the play, which surprised and interested the 
spectators on Saturday night, may hope, with 
modifications comparatively unimportant, to yield 
a keen and intellectual gratification to a long series 
of audiences. Its faults even are such as are 
seldom encountered in English plays. Excess of 
psychological development is not common upon 
the English stage, and the example of an author 
sacrificing incident to character is almost unknown. 
In more respects than one, ‘ Hinko’ resembles the 
plays of the Elizabethan period. Its story is wild 
and adventurous enough to suit the most daring 
of dramatists : its characters are strongly painted, 
and have a robust vitality rarely seen in later 
days. The wildness of the plot is atoned for by 
the manner in which the motives leading to 
results are analyzed, and the whole action of the 
play is enlivened by bursts of poetry, which, like 
flowers in the defiles of mountains, startle us by 
their situation as much as they please us by their 
sight and scent. With a frankness we hope to see 
imitated hereafter, Mr. Wills has shown his in- 
debtedness to the German novel, and the play 
founded upon it, which form the basis of the story. 
During four acts the current of the plot is the 
same, but in the fifth it diverges, the terminations 
being wholly different in the two stories. A mere 
outline of the characters is supplied by the drama 
of Madame Birch-Pfeiffer, and the language 





throughout belongs to the English writer. Told in 
so brief space as can be accorded it, the story 
seems singularly improbable. The filling-up of 
the plot is, however, such that, in acting, the 
sense of want of probability scarcely presents 
itself. A law of Bohemia, established by the 
present Emperor Wenzel, pronounces against the 
foreigner who shall slay a native a sentence of 
death. This doom is apparently incurred by Hen- 
rico, a young gentleman of Nurnberg, upon whom 
a quarrel is fastened in some not very compre- 
hensible manner. Finding himself chased for his 
life by a meute of guards and citizens, Henrico 
makes a desperate resistance, and is at length 
dragged into the shelter of the headsman’s house 
by the headsman’s daughter, whose affection for 
him has already been demonstrated. For three 
days the sanctuary of the house avails. When 
this period of respite is over, Henrico awakes, and 
hears the raging of the mob without that shouts 
for his blood. Maddened with rage and despair, 
and with his mind still dazed by the action of 
strong soporifics that have been administered him, 
Henrico can scarcely face the terrible death before 
him with the courage and resolution he has already 
evinced. One only chance of life has he. By 
becoming the bond of the headsman, and the 
destined inheriter of his office, his life becomes 
sacred. He hesitates a while, all his feelings and 
instincts being antipathetic to such a course. But 
the blood-thirst of those without overpowers him. 
Sooner than yield his own life to these tigers he 
will be their executioner. Once in the house of 
the headsman, the love of Markitta exercises an 
influence over him, powerful, no doubt, but inade- 
quate to drive from his mind recollections of the 
beautiful Countess Blanka, by whom he has been 
well received. Among the many lovers of the 
Countess must be included King Wenzel, upon 
whose savage and passionate nature the beautiful 
coquette plays at will. A new source of danger 
to Henrico is developed from this cause. The 
intimacy between Wenzel and his headsman is 
not unlike that between Louis the Eleventh and 
Tristan I’Hermite. In one of the nocturnal 
rambles the King is in the habit of taking with 
his faithful friend and executioner, Henrico, or, as 
he is now re-christened, Hinko, becomes also the 
King’s companion. In the course of the round 
proof is obtained that the duel which had been the 
cause of Hinko’s disgrace had been forced upon 
him by his brother, whose motive was to get him 
out of the way and enjoy his moiety of their 
father’s fortune. Prompt and passionate in his 
action, and inspired by a wild sense of justice, the 
King insists that Hinko shall commence the 
duties of his office by beheading his brother. The 
refusal of the young man exasperates Wenzel at 
first. In the end his bravery wins the young man 
forgiveness, and the King, as a mark of confidence, 
employs him to bear a love-missive to the Countess 
Blanka. Soon after this message is despatched 
the King learns what he has hitherto ignored, that 
Hinko has loved the Countess, and been favoured 
by her. With mad impetuosity he follows his 
messenger, finds him with the Countess, heaps 
upon the unfortunate woman burning indignities, 
and sentences the youth to death. In the last act 
the intercession of Markitta, whose life has been a 
series of sacrifices for Hinko, is unavailing with 
the King. An intercessor of a different sort 
appears in the person of Dame Margaret, the 
supposed mother of the condemned man. Rapidly 
she tells and convinces the King that the deed he 
meditates cannot be executed, since the condemned 
man is in fact the real emperor, whose seat Wenzel 
has long and unwittingly filled. Once persuaded 
of this, the King’s behaviour is noble. He sends 
for Henrico, tells him the whole truth, which 
Margaret urged him to repress, and bows his 
knee in sign of allegiance. For a while 
the fierce joy of springing from a state of despair 
and infamy to one of supreme dignity overpowers 
all other thought in the mind of Henrico. 
Slowly, however, better impulses prevail. Henrico, 
knowing how nerveless would be his hands 
to grasp the reins of empire, confirms the monarch 
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in possession of the power wielded wisely, if 
sternly. He then, declining all rank and honour, 
takes to wife the loving and faithful Markitta, and 
disappears, to seek in obscurity the pleasures denied 
those in high places. Scant justice is done to the 
piece by this narration of the plot. The story is 
weak in construction, though it is clear in develop- 
ment and profoundly interesting. The early acts 
are overcrowded with incident, however, and the 
subsidence of excitement towards the middle of 
the piece is especially faulty. The dénodment, 
moreover, considered merely as incident, is common- 

lace. It may be doubted whether the improba- 
bility which is connected with it would not have 
been avoided, had the author admitted the audience 
from the first into the secret of the substitution of 
one child for another, on which it turns. This, 
which forms the crisis in the last act, might have 
been explained in the prologue. Whether the 
interest of the story would suffer to such an extent 
as would render the expedient unwise, it is difficult 
to say. It is, at least, better art to furnish amuse- 
ment to an audience by giving it the key to the 

erplexities exhibited upon the stage rather than 
os causing it to share the confusion it beholds. What 
care the Greek dramatists took to avoid the surprise 
after which the modern dramatist strives, is known. 
A finer termination to the fourth act might easily 
be supplied, and the management of the business 
in the second act might be rendered much more 
effective. What pleases in the play, however, next 
to the language, which is sustained and poetical 
throughout, is the characterization. The characters 
are all real. Those of Hinko, King Wenzel, the 
Headsman, Markitta, and Margaret, are ably con- 
ceived and cleverly elaborated. A character more 
striking in all respects than King Wenzel has 
seldom been seen. The acting was good in many 
respects. Mr. Vezin’s impersonation of Hinko was 
excellent. Special praise may be accorded the 
dazed look of cowardice which was worn in the 
second act, when the knowledge was thrust upon 
him that all dreams of love and hope were over, and 
that a cruel and shameful death would terminate 
a being so full of buoyancy and prospective delight. 
Mr. Vezin’s attitude was not less striking than the 
expression of his face. It indicated utter prostra- 
tion, the result in part of potent drugs, which be- 
numbed the faculties, in the next of the terror a 
man feels at finding himself a hunted beast, merci- 
lessly run down by his fellows. In the last act 
Mr. Vezin’s manner of accepting his royal heritage 
showed genuine inspiration. Mrs. Vezin gave 
Markitta with sustained tenderness and devo- 
tion, being especially good in the scene in 
which she donned male attire to carry to her 
rival the message of her lover. Mr. Rignold’s 
representation of the King was full of spirit 
and colour. It was exaggerated in one or two 
parts, its redundant energy in the last act 
menacing, in fact, the success of the piece. It is, 
nevertheless, fine and picturesque. The manner in 
which the King sat down on the table when in the 
last act he summoned his nobles, was striking, and 
admirably conceived and executed. Mr. Ryder was 
good as the Headsman. Mrs. Billington, as Mar- 
garet, erred on the side of over-force,and Mr. Vollaire 
exhibited aclever piece of character-acting in a small 
part of a Bohemian noble. Effective scenery, by 
which the piece was not overloaded, was provided. 
On the whole, ‘Hinko’ seems likely to remain 
successful. A play depending for its propularity 
upon more legitimate effort has seldom bid for, and 
still more seldom obtained of late a similar verdict. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Tue Vaudeville Theatre, now under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. James and Thorne, re-opened on 
Saturday last, with a three-act comedy by Mr. 
Albery, entitled ‘ Apple Blossoms.’ Like all recent 
works from the same source, the new comedy has 
a good and dramatic idea underlying its plot, is 
original*in conception, and gives proof of genuine 
ability in its author. Unfortunately these advantages 
are accompanied by so many defects, that the flower 
of poetry in the piece is almost choked by the weeds 
that impede its growth. Two causes seem to inter- 





fere with the development of Mr. Albery’s dramatic 
talent. The first is his fear of not providing his 
audience with enough for its money ; the second, 
the necessity he is under of writing for a company 
rather than for the sake of the artistic development 
of an idea. There is but too much reason to fear 
that an English audience will turn from simple fare 
and demand its victuals spiced. But the author 
who yields to this demand must place against the 
approval of the public and the remuneration, of 
which this is the harbinger, the certainty he will 
fail to please those who measure his effort by 
the standard of art. To know the company for 
which he works should be an advantage to a 
writer. This-gain, however, is swallowed up when 
the necessity of fitting every man with a part 
interferes with the freedom of a dramatist. From 
some need of this kind on the part of the author, 
‘Apple Blossoms’ has suffered. Messrs. Thorne 
and James are comic actors, and at the same time 
managers of the theatre. Their names associated 
in a piece give “ strength to the bill,” and nothing 
is more natural than that a dramatist should seek 
to afford room in his piece for both. No part 
suited to Mr. Thorne presenting itself in the 
leading idea of the piece, a character that actor 
can support must at once be thrust into it. The 
result is, of course, prejudicial to the highest extent. 
Action smooth before becomes rugged and dis- 
jointed, the whole proportion of the play is upset, 
and the piece is no more likely to travel swiftly 
down the road of success than would a racehorse 
to whose heel a clog had been fastened. The 
simple story ‘Apple Blossoms’ has to tell is 
developed with much tact, though with a little 
repetition. Taking away from the play the portion 
which is excrescential, one may bestow on the 
remainder high praise. The plot then consists of 
love passages between Tom Penryn, a young man 
whom the sternness of his father has driven to be 
a sailor, and a rustic beauty named Jenny Prout. 
Under the shade of “ Apple Blossoms” the young 
love has grown and been nurtured, and beneath the 
shelter of the overloaded apple-trees hope becomes 
realization. No great story here ; but out of these 
slight materials Mr. Albery has made a play, 
containing one or two ingenious and moving 
situations. A scene in the second act is marvel- 
lously delicate. Christmas Eve has arrived, and 
Christmas preparations are being actively con- 
ducted. As a finishing touch, Jenny mounts a 
chair and hangs up the misletoe. Alone as she 
thinks, she stands reflectively under the magic 
bough, pulls out a locket containing a portrait 
of her sailor lover, and, looking at it and calling 
it by her lover’s name, says he shall have the first 
kiss. While she speaks a figure creeps behind her, 
and the kiss about to fall on the portrait falls upon 
lips. So rapid is the action, and so complete the 
surprise, that the girl, held in two strong arms, 
cannot guess what too-daring miscreant has defeated 
her scheme, and can only protest it is “a shame.” 
Slowly the grasp relaxes, a well-known voice mur- 
murs in her ear, and, with a cry of delight, the girl 
sinks in the embrace of her lover, who had pre- 
ferred a real to a vicarious enjoyment. This scene 
was rendered with admirable pathos by Miss Amy 
Fawsitt, whose movements and utterance of the one 
or two words assigned her were perfect. One or 
two other scenes scarcely less graceful and tender 
were encountered. How clever Mr. Albery has 
been in marring, by his broad comedy, the effect 
of these delicate scenes, will scarcely be believed 
by those who have not seen the play. Much of 
the characterization is good. Handsome Bill is 
a thoroughly remarkable picture, to which a com- 
panion is afforded in Bob Prout. These two parts 
are well made up and acted by Mr. Charles Fenton 
and Mr. David James. The stern Captain, who 
disinherits his son on account of a prospec- 
tive disobedience, and who, knowing that the lad, 
inheriting his own obstinacy, will refuse to obey 
an unjust command, thinks it unnecessary to con- 
sult him on the subject, and proceeds to punish 
his assumed recalcitrancy, is a very droll character. 
It is well played by Mr. Farren, who, however, 
should be a little more naval in appearance. Mr. 





Stephens played creditably a lawyer. Miss Fawsitt 
was excellent in the more serious portions of her 
réle. Mr. Lin Rayne was a little less artificial than is. 
his wont, and Miss Newton was natural as a peasant 
girl. The part of the Great Baggs, played by Mr. 
Thorne, is so decidedly an excrescence upon the 
piece, it is expedient for the critic to do what the 
author has neglected, and excise it. A very warm 
reception was awarded ‘Apple Blossoms’ at its 
first production—a call for author and actors being 
given at the close of each act. 





GAIETY THEATRE. 

‘Donna Diana,’ by Dr. Westland Marston, was 
produced on Monday at the Gaiety. This bright 
and delicate comedy was first played some years 
ago at the Princess's Theatre, with Mrs. Vezin in 
the part of its heroine, and Mr. Vezin in that of 
her princely lover. Moreto’s comedy, ‘ El Desden 
con el Desden, on which was founded Moliére’s 
‘Princesse d’Elide,’ supplied the greater portion of 
the plot, together with many of the characters. 
The scene, Barcelona, of the ancient play, and the 
name, Diana, of the heroine, are preserved, together 
with the titles, but not the names of the lovers of 
the Princess. The development of the story is 
altered, however; the dialogue is new, and the 
characters are changed. With the gracioso Polilla, 
a character that has always required modification 
when a play was produced elsewhere than in Spain, 
Moliére took great liberties. Dr. Marston has 
exalted him into an honoured attendant of the 
Princess, gifted with some such saucy humour as 
attended the unwedded Benedick, but prone as he 
to feel the empire of female charms. On its 
revival, ‘Donna Diana’ went admirably—a fact 
for which the acting of Miss Ada Cavendish is 
largely responsible. In dignity and grace of bearing 
Miss Cavendish has no superior. Her presentation 
of the haughty Princess, whom no prayers can 
move, had singular beauty and refinement. In the 
early scenes pride of conscious superiority was well 
worn, and in the later the strife with nascent 
tenderness was cleverly revealed. Mr. William 
Rignold as Don Cesar, Miss Constance Loseby as 
Floretta, and Mr. Taylor as Perin, played ade- 
quately their respective parts. Some of the other 
characters were poorly sustained. The whole was 
warmly chat ig Miss Cavendish obtaining an 
especially hearty welcome. 





LYCEUM THEATRE, 


Tue subject of ‘ Fanchette ; or, the Will-of-the- 


Wisp,’ with which the Lyceum Theatre re-opened 
on Monday last, was probably chosen less on ac- 
count of its dramatic qualities than the opportunity 
it offers the young actress who made her début as its 
heroine. ‘ La Petite Fadette,’ on which it is founded, 
is one of the most tender and graceful of those 
idylls George Sand has alternated with the psy- 
chological studies by which she is best known. 
Unlike other works of its class, it has not been 
prepared for the stage by the author, who doubtless 
discerned its unsuitableness for stage treatment. 
A German version, by Madame Birch-Pfeiffer, has 
accordingly supplied the basis of the English drama 
now exhibited, as well, it is to be supposed, as of 
other plays on the same subjeet which have seen 
the light in England and in America. The latest 
version, which is in four acts, has the merit of 
rendering pretty closely the few and well-known 
incidents of the story. Other merit it has none. Its 
dialogue is bald and commonplace, its movement 
is slow, and it is wholly destitute of the grace and 
poetry which constitute the charm of the original. 
Whatever merit the story can have in a dramatic 
shape must depend upon the performance of 
the heroine. Rightly to present this requires in the 
actress genius of the highest order or a very peculiar 
idiosyneracy. A woman who, knowing nothing of 
the character, could study it objectively, fathom 
and master it, might anticipate the highest honours 
of the stage. We have seen but one actress who 
has shown a natural aptitude for a part of this 
kind,—Miss Ellen Terry, a young artist, whose 
premature retreat from the boards was matter for 
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regret. Fadette is not to be confounded with such 
coarser characters as Nan in ‘Good for Nothing, 
and other parts with which it appears at first sight 
natural to associate it. There is in the child’s 
nature almost as much of Undine. From all 
characters of the elfin brood Fadette is separated 
by the womanliness which lurks within her. She 
is a changeling, adopted by the fairies, and catching 
with childish readiness their expression and ways. 
Puck himself is not more of a goblin than she. 
But the human soul beats underneath, and sepa- 
rates her by an unfathomable distance from the 
sweet, passionless beings among whom her youth 
has been nourished. A character less suited to 
a young actress whose talents are not of the highest 
order could not readily be found. Miss Isabella 
Bateman has stage aptitudes. Her first appearance 
should have been made, however, in a part far 
less exacting. A face which can be charged with 
fine sorrow, movements cultivated almost too 
carefully, youth, brightness, and intelligence, 
constitute her gifts. Against these must be 
opposed a certain hardness, such as her sister 
never conquered, and an unsympathetic voice. 
In the performance of Fanchette, the later scenes, 
wherein the mischievous nature of the child was 
overcome, were decidedly the best. The early 
scenes were decidedly wanting in girlishness, ease, 
and spontaneity. The remaining characters, for 
the most part, were feebly played by a company 
strong enough to give cause for expectation of a 
different verdict. Miss Pauncefort’s representa- 
tion of Fadet, the wild mother of Fanchette, was 
the best piece of acting exhibited, being very grim 
and powerful. Next to it came the Pére Barbeau 
of Mr. Addison. Mr. Belmore’s excellent gifts 
were scarcely manifested in the character of Syl- 
vinet,—and those of Mr. Henry Irving were quite 
hidden in that of Landry. Customary demonstra- 
tions of success attended the piece during its pro- 
gress and at its close. There was a want of warmth 
about these, however; and the result of the experi- 
ment must have struck most of the audience as 
a coup manqué. The theatre has been re-decorated. 
It looks handsome, but the colours are too deep, 
and the effect of the ornamentation is inferior to 
that of the old decorations, which were singularly 
delicate and harmonious. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Soruern returned on Monday to the Hay- 
market Theatre, which that night re-opened after a 
short suspension of performances. During the past 
week Mr. Sothern has played in ‘An English 
Gentleman.’ He will during coming weeks appear 
in Lord Dundreary, David Garrick, and other 
characters ; and will quit England for America in 
the course of next month. 

A prama, by Mr. Levy, entitled ‘Honour ; or, 
One Redeeming Spark,’ is the latest novelty at 
the Grecian Theatre, 


M. Rave has been engaged by M. Raphael 
Félix, and will appear during the coming winter 
at the St. James’s Theatre, which will open for 
French plays in November next. 

MoD LE. Pierson has returned to the Gymnase- 
Dramatique, the ‘Demi-Monde’ of M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils having been produced for her re-appear- 
ance. In this revival Mdlle. Pierson played 
Madame Saintes, and Mdlle. Desclée the Baronne 
d Ange; other parts being supported by MM. 
Pujol, Nertann and Derval. 

M. Evetwe ManvkEt, Professor of Rhetoric at 
the Lycée de Paris, and author of ‘Les Ouvriers’ 
(which ran for a hundred nights at the Frangais), 
‘Les Pigeons de la République,’ ‘ Pour les Blessés,’ 
&c., has been appointed chef du cabinet by M. Jules 

imon. 

A NEW one-act comedy, by M. Georges Duval, 
which has been received at the Théatre Frangais, 
has for title the name of the celebrated robber 
poet, Frangois Villon. 

THE opening of the Odéon Theatre has been 
postponed until the 1st of October. ‘ Les Crean- 
ciers du Bonheur’ of M, Cadol, and a prologue in 





verse, by M. Francois -_-y will constitute the re- 
opening P oe a ‘La Baronne Van Berg,’ 
by MM. Edouard Foussier and Charles Edmond, 
will be given in the course of the coming season, 
with M. Geoffroy, M. Porel, M. Richard, and 
Malle. Page in the principal parts. ‘ L’Aieule’ 
is a contemplated revival, with Mdlle. Page in the 
role of the Aieule, created by Madame Marie 
Laurent. 


‘Une Femme qui Beeare’ is the title of a 
comedietta by M. Jules Renard, which has been 
received at the Palais Royal. 

Tue receipts at the Parisian theatres and places 
of public entertainment were, during the month of 
June, about 323,000 francs, and, during that of 
July, 636,000 francs. The latter sum may be 
regarded as rather more than half the money 
taken in average years. 

Herr HerMAnn SALLMAYER has finished anew 
Festdrama, which is to be produced immediately 
at the Wilhelms Theater of Konigsberg, to celebrate 
the festival in honour of those who have returned 
from the French campaigns. 

A sMALL French company, under M. Arbault, 
had been performing in Smyrna during the troubles, 
but has now returned to France. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


—+— 


Spleen.—The use of the word spleen is so com- 
mon among our older English authors and modern 
French novelists when depicting English character, 
that the following quaint definition of it, both as a 
part of the human body and a disease to be cured 
by fit remedies, may not be uninteresting to some 
of our readers. It is from the pen of old Andrew 
Borde (the original “Merry Andrew” ?), in his 
‘Breviary of Health,’ edition 1552.—“The 328 
chapitre doth shewe of a mans Splene. Splen is the 
greke word. In latin it is named Lien or Liena. 
In Englysche it is named a mans splene whiche is 
a spongious substance lienge under the short ribbes 
in the left syde, and it doth make a man to be 
mery and to laughe although melancoly resteth in 
the splene ; if there be impedimentes or sickness in 
it, as sorow, pencifulnes, and care, and anger or 
suchelyke, maketh many men and women to haue 
suche impedimentes in the splene, as opilacions 
and appostumes and suche lyke ; melancoly meates, 
hard chese, and feare is not good for the splene ; 
and if any man be spleniticke let him use mery 
company and let him be let bloud of a veine named 
Saluatella, of the left syde ; some doth use to let 
bloud in a vayne named Basilica on the left syde ; 
but I say that every thyng whiche doth hurte the 
lyuer doth hurte the splene, and euery thyng that 
is good for the lyuer, is also good for the splene: 
and who so euer wyll make the hardnes of the 
splene whole, fyrst take the mary of a calfe and 
the mary of an hart, and the fatness of an hogge, 
of a Capon, and of a ducke, and the oyle of sweate 
Almons of lyke porcion, myxe this togyther, and 
anoynte the regione of the splene, and drye the 
longes of a foxe, make pouder and eate it with 
figges.” In another place he writes : “Splenatica 
passio be the latin wordes. In Englysche it is 
named the passion of the splene.—The cause of this 
impediment: This impediment doth come by 
thought, anger, or care, or sorowe, of impryson- 
ment, of feare and dreade, and for lack of meate 
and drynke. Also it may come of great solytud- 
nes, or solytudnesse to study, or to be occupied 
about many matters—A remedy: The chefest 
remedy for this matter is to use honest and mery 
company and to be iocunde and nat to muse upon 
no matter, but to leaue of at pleasure, and nat 
to study upon any supernatural! thynges specially 
those thynges that reason can nat comprehende 
nor use not to lean, or stoupe downe to write or 
ride, and beware of slepe the afternone, and use 
the medecines, the whiche be expressed in the 
chapitre named Splen.” 








To CorrEsPoNDENTS.—W. T.—A. E—W. G.—C. C. B.— 
—E. C.—M. W.—E. H. J. (next week)—received, 
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OUTLINES 


OF THE 


LIFE of the LORD JESUS CHRIST; 


With Critical and Expository Notes, and an Emendation of the Common 
Chronologies. 


By the Rev. LEWIS MERCIER, M.A., 
Chaplain of the Foundling Hospital. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 158. 
(Vol. I. ready thie day. 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


A SERIES WRITTEN, EDITED, OR TRANSLATED BY THE 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


Vol. I. LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: 
a Picture from Life. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.’ (Forming Vol. I. of the “* John Halifax’ Series of Girls’ 
Books.”) Small post 8vo. with Illustrations by Frdélich, cloth 
extra, 43. 

“ This is a pretty narrative of baby life, describing the ry doi 
and sayings of a very charming and rather precocious child nearly 
three years old. ‘ Little Sunshine,’ who is no doubt a real perso’ 5 
travels to Scotland with her mamma, and the small adventures she 
meets with by the way and in the Highlands are so naturally told tha 
the reader, if a parent, will emg acknowledge the verisimilitude of 
this picture-from life. The book is written, we suppose, for children, 
and is sure to be appreciated by them.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

*** Little Sunshine’s Holiday,’ by the author of ‘ John Halifax,’ will 
be delightful to those who have nurseries peopled by little *‘ Sunshines’ 
of their own.’—Atheneum. 


Vol. II. The COUSIN from INDIA. By 
GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. Illustrated by Friélich. Small post 
8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 

*“** The Cousin from India,’ by Miss Georgiana Craik, is very divert- 
ing. Such a naughty little girl as Effie, the cousin in question, we 
never met with, and we are thankful for the exemption. She has a 
fascination in the story which we none will not produce imitation in 
young readers ; and in the end she wins our heart and earns the for- 

veness of the sternest moralist by her rep and d t. 

he tale is a clever and i ing one.” —Ath 

“Though written primarily as what is called a book for children, 
*The Cousin from India,’ like * Misunderstood’ and other charmi 
books of the same kind, is not for children only, but a book to delight 
older readers, too, who have any love and sympathy for little poe an 
At the same time, the truly poetic insight of the authoress,—for it is 
nothing less than the poet's gift this wonderful power of catching and 
reproducing what every one feels at once to be true, though unex: 
in words hefore—effectually saves the book from being commonplace or 
monotonous. It is the poetry of common things... .. The authoress is 
ay skilful in the humorous and in the pathetic; and the readers 
of ‘ The Cousin from India’ must be prepared for very affecting scenes of 
either sort. Few, very few, one may hope, could read with dry eyes 
of ‘little David's’ accident, and quite as few could listen without 
laughing to Effie’s attempt at a fairy tale.”— Guardian. 


Vol. III. TWENTY YEARS AGO; from the 

Journal of a Girl in her Teens. Edited by the Author of ‘John 
alifax, Gentleman.’ With Lilustrations by ap | P. Hall. 
(Ready early in October. 
*.* Other Volumes in preparation. 


Books to ask for at the Inbraries. 
The NEW NOVEL, HEARTH GHOSTS. 


By the Author of ‘Gilbert Rugge,’ &c. Now ready at all the 
Libraries. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ We may say that the story is both sweet and pathetic, and that the 
worst fault we have to find with it is that there is ,~ Ly of it.” 
a 
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“* We recommend these narratives as w 
ing.”— Atheneum, July 29, 1871. 

* We meet 80 many amusing people in these pages, and find so much 
pleasure in the keen, clever descriptions, that it is only when our sym- 
pathies are strongly touched that we mark the higher pu of the 
ane aa what serious war he can wage against some of our soc: 
sins.”—Graphi 


A SIXTH EDITION of A DAUGHTER 
of HETH. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘In Silk Attire.’ 
Ready this day at all the Libraries. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“ If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with simplicity 
and vigour, ought to ensure success, ‘A Daughter of Heth’ is of the 
kind to deserve it.”—Saturday Review. 


HERO TREVELYAN: a Novel. By Geon- 
GIANA M. CRAIK. 2 vols. post 8vo. 212. 


“* A very charming tale, which we cordially commend to our readers. 
It is a very triemen of refi t and p ption to be able to tell so 
slight a story in so pleasant a manner as Miss Craik has done in the 
present volumes, which, however, we cannot lay down without saying 
should have been three instead of two.”-—-Morning iser. 
** It is almost superfluous to add to that which it has been attempted 
directly and by implication to indicate, namely, that this tale is full 
of interest, and that its purpose is worked out with success.” oe 


‘orn q 
“* Hero Trevelyan’ is no ordinary book; for, indeed, no ordinary 
skill is required > construct a tale of sustained unflagging interest 
with so little incident.”—Guardian. 


REINDEER, DOGS, and SNOW-SHOES: a 
Journal of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the Years 
1865, 1866, and 1867. By RICHARD J. BUSH, late of the Russo- 
American Telegraph Expedition. Demy 8vo. with a Route-Map 
and numerous very fine Woodcut Illustrations, pp. 550, cloth extra, 
128. 6d. (This day. 

** Mr. Bush spent some two years travelling, now by boat, now by 
sledge, now on horseback, and now in snow shoes; living amo he 
half savage people of the land, dependent sometimes on their hospi- 
tality and sometimes on their own sportsmanship for provisions .... 
Mr. Bush tells his story with clearness and vivacity, and illustr.tes it 
with sketches that really serve to make the scene or thing described 
intelligible to the reader.”—Saturday Review. 


WAKE-ROBIN: a Book about the Birds of 
‘America. By JOHN BURROUGHS. Crown &vo. cloth extra, Se. 


“ *Wake-robin’ is to be commended highly as the work of a natural- 
ist who has not been satisfied to gain his knowledge at second-hand. 
The book, dike Gilbert re. x esaral History of Selborne,’ has a 

haracter of its own.”— Pa ‘a ; 
? wa pleasant and graceful little book.”—Saturday Review. 
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Tue attention of College Lecturers, Schoolmasters, and all persons interested in Education, is especially directed to the following Series 
of Works, most of which have been lately issued from the Clarendon Press, and are written with immediate reference to the present state of 


Science and Learning, and to urgent Educational needs. 


All are handsomely printed, and are strongly bound in cloth. 


“Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate price.”—Spectator. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 
A GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH, for 


the Use of Beginners. By the Right Rev. CHARLES 
WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Feap. 8yo. 


F{OMER'S ODYSSEY. Books I.—XII. 
With Introduction and Notes by W. W. MERRY, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, — Extra feap. 


Just published. 
A GOLDEN TREASURY of GREEK 


PROSE. Being a Collection of the Finest Passages in the 
principal Greek Prose Writers. With Introductory Notices 
and Notes. By R. 8. WRIGHT, M.A., and J. E. Ll, SHAD- 
WELL, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT 
GREEK POETRY. Being a Collection of the Finest Passages 
in the Greek Classic Poets. With Introductory Notices and 

Notes. By R.S. WRIGHT. M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective : 

their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity; embracing all the 

Tenses used by Greek Writers, with References to the Passages 

in which they are found. By W. VEITCH. New and Revised 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


ENOPHON, SELECTIONS adapted 
from ; with English Notes and Maps. By J. S. PHILLPOTTS, 
B.C.L., Assistant Master in Rugby School. Just ready, in 
extra feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. Part I. 


y | YHEOCRITUS (for Schools), With Notes. 
By H. SNOW, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. —CEDIPUS REX, DIN- 
DORF'’S TEXT. With English Notes. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
BASIL JONES, M.A., formerly Fellow of University College. 

Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCEN- 
TUATION (for Schools). Abridged from_his larger Work. 
By H. W. CHANDLER, M.A., Waynflete Professor of Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 

price 28. 


C#SAR'S COMMENTARIES: The 
GALLIC WAR, with the Supplement of Hirtius. Edited by 


Cc. E. MOBERLY, M.A., Assistant Master in Rugby School. 
With Introduction. Notes, and Maps. Just ready, in extra 


feap. 8vo. price 48. 6d. 
(ICERO'S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 
Demy 


With English Notes. By the Rev. J. R. KING, M.A. 
8vo. price lds. 6d. 


(CICERO PRO CLUENTIO. With Intro- 
duction and English Notes. By the late Professor W. RAM- 
SAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. 

8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


CICERO: Select Letters. With Introdue- 
tion and Notes. By ALBERT WATSON, M.A.. Fellow and 


Lecturer of Brasenose College, Oxford. In 8vo. price 18s, 


(CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English 


Notes. By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Eton College. Extra fcap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


Extra feap. 


QVID Selections for the Use of Schools. 
With Introductions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman 
Calendar. By the late Professor W. RAMSAY, M.A. Edited 

by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 


LATIN. For the Use of Passmen and others. Selected by 
J. ¥. SARGENT, M.A., Tutor and formerly Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the LESS KNOWN 
JATIN POETS. By NORTH PINDER, M.A. Demy 8yo. 
cloth, 15s. 


MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
TH E ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 


LOGIC. Designed mainly for the Use of Junior Students in 
the Universities. By T. FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. With a Collection of Examples. 
Fourth Edition, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FRLEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 
Designed mainly for the Use of Students in the Universities. 
By THOMAS FOWLER, M.A. With Notes and Index. 


Extra feap. 8vo. 68. 
A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECO- 
By Professor ROGERS. 


NOMY, for Schools and Colleges. 
Second Edition, revised, with Index, extra feap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 











MATHEMATICS, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
= QUATERNIONS. By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natu- 


M.A 
ral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 128. 6d. 


A TREATISE on ACOUSTICS. By 
W. F. DONKIN, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPI NG. By R.G. C. Hamitton, 


Accountant to the Education Committee of the Privy Council, { 


and JOHN BALL. Examiner in Book-keeping for the Society 
of Arts, Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 
SELECT CHARTERS, and other I]lustra- 


tions of English Constitutional History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Reign of Edward Arranged and edited by 
W. STUBBS, M.A. Recently published, in extra feap. 8yvo. 
Price 88. 6d. 


A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, 
+ from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. 
By G. RAWLINSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. price lds. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
| DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY: a Hand- 


book for the general reader, and also for Practical Observatory 
Work, with 224 Illustrations and numerous Tables. By 
G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 
price 21s. 


OR: EMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 

A. W. WILLIAMSON, Phil. Doc. F.R.S., Professor of Che- 

mistry, University College, London. With Solutions. Second 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo. price 88. 6d. 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHE- 

MISTRY—QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. By A. G. VERNON 

HARCOURT, M.A. F.R.S., and H. G. MADAN, F.C.S. With 
numerous I)lustrations. Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 


FoR MS of ANIMAL LIFE; being 
Outlines of Zoological Classification, based upon Anatomical 
Investigation, and illustrated by Descriptions of Specimens 

and of Figures. By GEORGE ROLLESTON, M.D. F.R.S., 
Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Demy 8vo. price 16s, 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
£ HEAT. By BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D. F.R.S., Director 
of the Observatory at Kew. Extra fcap. 8vo. with numerous 

Woodcuts and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 
CHE- 


FXERCISES in PRACTICAL 
MISTRY. By A.G. VERNON HARCOORT, M.A. F.R.S., 
and H. G. MADAN, M.A. Part I. Qualitative Analysis. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Q* FORD READING BOOKS. Selected 


by the Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori.’ Extra feap. 8vo. stiff 
covers, each 6d. 

Part I. For LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Part II. For JUNIOR CLASSES. 


[HE PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. 
a= = 9 me M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. 


FXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the 
Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 33. 6d. 


A FIRST READING BOOK. By Marte 
EICHENS, of Berlin. Edited by ANNE J. CLOUGH. 
Extra feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 4d. 


TH E VISION of WILLIAM concerning 
PIERS the PLOWMAN. By WILLIAM LANGLAND. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. SKEAT, M.A. 

Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 43. 6d. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the BEST 


ENGLISH AUTHORS, from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth 
Century (to serve as_a higher Reading Book), with Intro- 
ductory Notices and Notes; being a Contribution towards a 
History of Englieh Literature. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 62. 











Publishers to the University. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
BRACHETS HISTORICAL GRAMMAR 


ofthe FRENCH TONGUE. Translated by G. W. KITCHIN. 


| Extra fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


| FPRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by GUSTAVE MASSON. 


Vol. I. CORNEILLE’S ‘CINNA,’and MOLIERE’S ‘FEMMES 
SAVANTES.’ “Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. wad 


Vol. II. RACINE’S ‘ ANDROMAQUE,’ and CORNEILLE’s 
‘Le MENTEUR.’ Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Vol. III. MOLIERE’S ‘Les FOURBERIES de SCAPIN, 
and RACINE’S ‘ATHALIE.’ Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Vol. IV. LETTERS of MADAME de SEVIGNE, LOUIS 
XIV., PASCAL, &c. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 


Va ¥_ paeee by MODERN WRITERS. Extra feap. 8vo 


| 


GERMAN LANGUAGEand LITERATURE, 
(GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited, with In- 


troduction and Notes, by Dr. BUCHHEIM. 
Vol. I. GOETHE’S EGMONT. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 
Vol. II. — WILHELM TELL. Extra feap. 8vo 


ART, &. 
TREATISE on COUNTERPOINT, 


Canon, and Fugue, based on that of Cherubini. By th : 
Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. M.A. 4to. price 168.” — 


A TREATISE on HARMONY. By the 


Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. Mus. Doe., Profi 
of Music in the University of Oxford. 4to. price 108. ial 


A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. 


By R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT, M.A. With Coloured Illus. 
trations, Photographs, and a Chapter on Perspective. By 
A. MACDONALD. Demy 8vo. half morocco, 188. 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, Theoretical and Practical, with numerous Illustra 


tions, drawn by A. Macdonald, of the Oxford School of Art 
By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, the Gymnasium, Oxford 


Extra feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
THE CULTIVATION of the SPEAK- 


ING VOICE. By JOHN HULLAH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


[THE MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE, 
in its RELATION to ANCIENT GREEK. By E. M. 
GELDART, B.A, Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
(SHAUCER. The Prologue to the Canter- 


bury Tales; the Knighte’s Tale; the Nonne Preste’s Tale. 
Edited by R. MORRIS, Editor for the Early English Text 
Society, &c. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books 
I. and II. Designed chiefly for the Use of Schools. With In- 
troduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G. W. KITCHIN, M.A., 
oy yd nr of Christ Church. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 
8. 6d. each. 


HOOKE R. — ECCLESIASTICAL 


POLITY. Book I. With Introduction, Notes, &c. Edited by 
the Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., Rector off Whatley. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


GHAKESPEA RE. Select Plays. Edited 
by W. G. CLARK, M.A., and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The MERCHANT of VENICE. 1s. 
RICHARD ITI. le. 6d. 
MACBETH. lz. 6d. 


BAcON.—A DV ANCEMENT of LEARN- 


ING. With Introduction and Notes. Edited by W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


MILTON'S ENGLISH POEMS. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes. and Life, by R. C. BROWNE, M.A. 
9 vols, extra fcap. 8vo. 68. 6d. Separately, Vol. I. 4s.; Vol. II. 38 


POPES ESSAY on MAN. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By MARK PATTISON, B.D., Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo. le. 6d. 


DRYDEN'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, 
with Notes and Glossary, by W. D. CHRISTIE M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 





OXFORD: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 
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In 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


KIDNAPPING 


IN THE 


SOUTH 


BEING A 


NARRATIVE OF A THREE MONTHS’ CRUISE OF 
H.M. SHIP ROSARIO. 


By Captain GEORGE PALMER, R.N. F.R.G.S. 
—— 


SEAS; 


From the Saturday Review. 

“ Very pleasant reading in itself, besides throwing valuable and 
authentic light upon a matter of grave and even international import. 
...- »Some good may be hoped for from the Blue Book just mentioned, 
as well as from Captain Palmer's stirring exposure of the business.” 


From the Examiner. 

“Captain Palmer’s hatred of slavery is the manifest and palpable 
raison d’étre of his book... .. It is certain that no unprejudiced reader 
can rise from the perusal of this expanded ‘log’ without becoming 
thoroughly infected with all the author’s own honest and dogged 
indignation.” 

From the Daily Review. 

“ Captain Palmer, in the Rosario, was sent on a cruise through the 
islands, and his narrative, which is before us, confirms the worst 
accounts which have reached us of the character of this disguised 
slave trade, which, to our disgrace, is carried on exclusively under the 
British flag...... His interesting and valuable book is beautifully got 
up, and illustrated by photographs of scenery and native portraits.” 


From the Banffshire Journal. 

“Gives a succinct narrative of the events of his cruise, and illus- 
trates the text by good photographs of groups of natives and coloured 
engravings of scenery in the islands. All true friends of Christianity 
must rejoice at the cheering accounts Captain Palmer is able to give of 
the effects of European missionary labours on the islanders. He seems 
to have entered on his duty with ientious earnest and to 
have throughout acted the part of a Christian gentleman and a zealous 
servant of the Government he represented.” 





From the Nonconformist. 

“One humane and experienced officer like Captain George Palmer, 
of H.M.S. Rosario, may succeed in striking terror among the adven- 
turers who are addicted to these malpractices.” 

From the Scotsman, 

“ Deserving of a careful perusal.” 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. London. 





This day, 6d., post free 64d. 


HE ASCERTAINABLE in RELIGION: 
Seven Miracles Identifying _ Church. 
“Th a . t 
human # TS. and which 4 State —_ A promote.” aed ne 
Mall Gazette, 30 June, 1869. 
G. J. Stevenson, 54, Paternoster-row. 


ROOMBRIDGE’S SCIENCE MANUALS. 


DESIGNED for the USE of SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and 
CANDIDATES for UNIVERSITY and other EXAMINATIONS. 


1.CHEMISTRY.— An INTRODUCTION to 
SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTRY. By Professor BARFF, M.A., 
Professor of vey 4 to the Royal benim of Arts. Third 
Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s.; post free for 48 stamps. 

“This is the first volume of an educational series of elementary 
treatises being issued for students. The student who knows Mr. 
Barff’s ve ph a the way it is intended to be known will have a solid 

1 knowledge, on which he may safely rear the 
more paar bh branches of the science. For the purposes of clear in- 
struction, for preparing for the earlier examinations, and last, thou 4 
not least, for cheapness and excellence, we heartily recommend 

work to the notice of students.”—Lancet. 

*,* This book is now acknowledged to be one of the very best suitable 

or The Matriculation Questions at 
London University, from January, 1865, to June, 1871, together with 
the Answers, are here given. 


2. HEAT.—An INTRODUCTION tothe SCIENCE 
of HEAT. By T. A. ORME, Teacher of Chemistry and Experi- 
mental Physics, University College School, London. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d.; post free for 42 stam 

“ A better or more intelligible manual than this volume it would be 
difficult toname. Mr. Orme’s book will be a welcome aid to students, 
and an agreeable addition to the family library.”—Globe. 


3. MECHANICS.—An ELEMENTARY COURSE 

of THEORETICAL ont. APPLIED MECHANICS. By 

RICHARD WORMELL, M.A. B.Sc., Medalist in Mathematics 

and Natural Philosophy, Lond. Second Edition, Revised and 
Corrected, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s., post free for 48 stamps. 

aA suitable Text-book for Students preparing for the Matriculation 

on Science (First B.Se.); Exami- 

nation in Arts (Second ee A.); Examinations of the Science and Art 

Depersment, and the competitions for the Whitworth S 




















Just published, in demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
M YX STERIES of the VITAL ELEMENT, in 


connexion with Dreams, Som bulism, T Vv 
mates’ fometh ro MODERN “etic i ‘sk ea 
nection ALIS. x 
Second Edition. By ROBERT H. COLLYER, M.D. — 


London: Henry omen 256, Strand. 





APPOINTED FOR THE NEXT OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 2s. 


(HE SECOND BOOK of MILTON’S PARA- 

ISE LOST ; with Notes on the Anal 

and Classical Allusions, a Gl pode of Dit are Word i or! 

Milton’ ByC. P. MASON, B.A. Fellow of University Gollove Lenton 
Sixteenth Edition, post 8vo. 33. 


NGLISH GRAMMAR, aS the Principles 
of Grammatical Analysis. By c P. MAS 
London: Bell & Daldy, York-street, Covent- aie 


BY THOMAS MORRIS, Architect. 


A HOUSE for the SUBURBS, with Designs. 12s. 6d 


RAILWAY and other COMPENSATION for 
PROPERTY and PERSON. 4s. 6d. 


PERSPECTIVE or GRAPHIC PROJECTION. 
3s. 





BRITICH CARPENTRY — GOTHIC ROOFS. 


DILAPIDATIONS. A New Edition in the Press. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





This day is published, price 1s. 


HE ORIGINAL MS. of BURNS'S ‘TAM 
SCOR SHANTER’ and ‘THE LAMENT of MARY, QUEEN 


Reproduced by the Photo-Chromo-Lith Process. 
With an Introduction by MOY THOMAS, and a Glossary. 


London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C.; Menzies, Edin 
burgh ; and all Booksellers. 


of SC 





** We have no doubt that this excellent work will bea great success. 
The student should make its acquaintance early.”—Natui 


4. HYDROSTATICS and SOUND.—An ELE- 
MENTARY COURSE of HY DROSTATIOS and SOUND. By 
RICHARD WORMELL, M.A. B.Sc., Medalist in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, Lond. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 38., post 
free for 36 stamps. 

This book contains all that is required on these subjects for the B.A. 
and B.Sc. Degrees of the University of London. 


5. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—A COURSE of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, containin: 5 A oe i of Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, and Optics. By RIC RMELL, 
M.A. B.Sc., Medalist in Mathematics and MAtaral E Philoso phy, 
Loud. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s., post free for 48 stamps. 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 





POPULAR EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE WORKS 
oF 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they are preparing for publication a New, CuEap, and 
Compacr EDITION of the whole of Mr. THACKERAY’S WORKS, in Twelve Monthly Volumes, of about 700 pages, crown 8vo. 
at 5s. each, printed in a clear readable type, with a Frontispiece to each Volume. 

The Publishers have been induced to issue this Edition in consequence of numerous inquiries for a complete and correct 
Edition of Mr. Thackeray's Works at a lower price than the Illustrated Edition, and they confidently hope that the plan of 
publication, and the price, size, type, and paper of the Volumes will be found ‘to satisfy the requirements of the increasing 


number of the readers of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings. 


The following is a List of the Contents of the Volumes in the order in which they will be published. The first Volume will 
contain ‘ Vanity Farr,’ with a Portrait of the Author, and will appear on SEPTEMBER 29th. 


1. VANITY FAIR. 
2. The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 
- The NEWCOMES. 
ESMOND, and BARRY LYNDON. 


The ADVENTURES of PHILIP, to which is now prefixed A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 
PARIS, IRISH, and EASTERN SKETCHES :— 


3 
4, 
5. The VIRGINIANS. 
6. 
7. 


PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. 


| 
CORNHILL to CAIRO. 


IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 


8. HOGGARTY DIAMOND, YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, and BURLESQUES :— 


The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND, 
YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. 

NOVELS by EMINENT HANDS. 
JEAMES’S DIARY. 

ADVENTURES of MAJOR GAHAGAN, 


A LEGEND of the RHINE. 

REBECCA and ROWENA. 

The HISTORY of the NEXT FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. 


COX’S DIARY. 


The FATAL BOOTS. 
9. The BOOK of SNOBS, and SKETCHES of LIFE and CHARACTER :— 


The BOOK of SNOBS. 
SKETCHES and TRAVELS in LONDON. 
HARACTER SKETCHES. 


MENS’ WIVES. 
The FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 
The BEDFORD-ROW CONSPIRACY. 


A LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS'S. 
10. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS and LECTURES :— 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, 
The FOUR GEORGES. 


The ENGLISH HUMOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. 


11, STORIES, BALLADS, &e.:— 
CATHERINE. 
LOVEL the WIDOWER. 
DENIS DUVAL. 


BALLADS. 
The WOLVES and the LAMB. 
CRITICAL REVIEWS. 


LITTLE TRAVELS. 


12. CHRISTMAS BOOKS :— 
Mrs. PERKINS’S BALL. 
Dr. BIRCH. 


OUR STREET. 
The KICKLEBURYS on the RHINE. 


The ROSE and the RING. 
Smits, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


OTICE. — THE PHOTO-CHROMO.-LITH 
PROCESS. A new System of Photo and Chromo Lithography. 

By this epeention Copies of Uriginal Drawings, Engravings, Manu- 
script, Old Documents, Music, Plans, Lace, Patterns, &c., have been 
taken, the Size of the Original, and in an Enlarged and Reduced Fw rm, 
1 the cost of the Engraver or Lith has been 





The * Peete Chneme 1th ” Process | possesses the d -y advantage of 
commen in reproduction being a ft ge copy, 
rapidity of ezeoation, and economy with re card ¢ to cost. while the 
original copy is in no way damaged. The“ Photo- Chromo-Lith” Process 
is also applied ‘to all kinds of Commercial Lithography. 

E. J. Francis, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C., where Specimens 
mae S ae, Samm, and Prospectuses, containing Opinions of the Press, 
ol 


RINTING and LITHOGRAPHY.—E. J. 

FRANCIS will be happy to furnish Publishers, or Authors 
desirous of printing on their own account, with ESTIMATES for 
all kinds of Letter-press and Lithographic . 


E. J. Francis, Took's-court, Chancery-lane. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign News- 
papers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for enmnatiog business, and Lists of London Papers, to 
be had on application to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 














LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens, jun.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of each 


Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 


SHAW: by Ales endian and Tabular Arrangement.—Adver- 
tisements should 


Apams ry eas 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


N IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of 
each Month to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








OTICE.—The following Direct Agents for the 
Sale of the ATHEN.EUM Journal abroad have been 
appointed :— 





Paris oe .. N, BELtenGeR, Rue de Rivoli. 
Berlin .. eo A. AsHER & Co. 
~ os .. F. Scunerper & Co, 
Leipzig ar M. Dtrr. 
Vienna oe -. Geroxtp & Co, 
Rome .. oe J. SPITTHOEVER, 
Florence .. H. LogescHer, 
Geneva oe H. Grora. 
St. Petersburg .. Tue ImpeRiat Post-Orricr, 
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Messrs. CHADWICKS, ADAMSON, COLLIER & 
CO. invite Subscriptions to 


EARLE’S SHIPBUILDING AND 


ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £300,000, in 6,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Deposit £2 on Application, and £8 on Allotment. 





A Second Call of 10/. pershare will be made payable in January, 
1872. It is expected that no further call will be made 
during the first year. Shareholders may stipulate in their 
applications tor the payment in full of the Shares, and 
receive interest at 5/. per cent. per annum on the amount 
paid in advance. 





DIRECTORS. 
¥. J. REED, Esq. C.B, late Chief Constructor of Her Majesty's 


Navy, Chairman. 
Sir JOHN BROWN, Endcliffe Hall, Sheffield, Deputy Chairman. 
— Sir R. SPENCER — K’C.B. F.R. S., late Con- 
roller of Her Majestv’s Nav 
THO OMAS BINGHAM. Esq., Belsize Park- gardens, London. 
JOHN GALLOWAY. Jun. Esq. (Messrs. W. & J. Galloway & Sons), 
Manchester. 

SOLICITORS—Messrs. PAYNE & GALLOWAY, Manchester. 
AUDITORS—Messrs. CHADWICKS, ADAMSON, COLLIER & CO, 
London and Manchester. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs. SAMUEL SMITH, BROTHERS & CO. Hull. 
THE CONSOLIDATED BANK, LIMITED, Manchester. 
Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, London. 


Taxis Company has been formed for acquiring the Ship- 
‘building and Engineering Works of Messrs. C. & W. Earle, of 
Hull, and the business connected therewith, and for working 
and extending the same. 

The business has been carried on for upwards of twenty-five 
_—s with continuous success, and has, during that period, 

een much enlarged, to meet the increased demand arising 
from the well-known and acknowledged excellence of the ships 
and engines constructed by the firm. The reasons for the 
disposal of the business are the recent death of Mr. Charles 
Foster Earle, and the serious illness of the only surviving 

artner, Mr. W. J. Earle. The terms of purchase are unusually 

avourable, and a very considerable portion of the purchase- 
money is payable by — annual instalments, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per ann 

The land at the re -yard is freehold, and comprises about 
39 acres, and including all the cost of forming, piling, &c., has 
been purchased at less than 5 shillings per square yard, which, 
at the moderate estimate of 20 years’ purchase, is equivalent to 
an annual ground-rent of 29d. per yard. 

The buildings, machinery, tools and works in progress will 
be taken over by the Company at a valuation, as between an 
in-coming and an out-going partner. 

The Works are most advantageously situated on the banks 
-of the Humber, with deep water sufficient to launch the 
fargest iron- plated ships of war. 

The actual invoice value of the ships and engines, and work 
done during the last three years, has been upwards of 250,000/. 
@ year, and it is estimated that the turn-over of the new Com- 
pany, including Ships of War, will very largely exceed that 
amount. 

The terms of purchase by the Company include the taking 
cover the Agreements mentioned at foot, by which the Company 
will acquire the entire Business, Land, Buildings, Machinery, 
“Tools and Stock, including Books, Plans, and Models, and also 
the assurance of a considerable amount of Foreign Orders and 
new Foreign connexions. 

Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., late Chief Constructor of Her Majesty’s 
Navy, recently inspected the Works, and in a letter to Mr. 
David Chadwick, M.P., reported as follows :— 

“The shipbuilding means are very good and very extensive, 
and quite capable of turning out a considerable increase of 
work beyond that at present in hand. 

“The engine factory is less extensive (in proportion), and 
mot so well supplied with tools and appliances ; but would lend 
‘itself very readily and economically to great improvements and 
extension. 

“‘The site of the works and the character of the adjacent 
river are all that could be desired, and entirely free, therefore, 
from that great disadvantage—want of deep water—to which 
80 many large shipbuilding establishments are subjected. 

“The deep water dock is very near and accessible. 

“On the whole, the nature and circumstances of the work 
are all in favour of a very extensive production, both of mercan- 
‘tile and of war ships.” 

Since the above communication, Mr. Reed has been requested 
to become the Chairman of the Company, and to take the 
management of the business for a period of five years, and has 

to do so. 

The whole property, estate and business, including materials 
and contracts in hand, will be transferred to the Company 
without any addition or profit; and the total charge to the 
‘Company for its establishment, including Brokerage and 
Agency, has been fixed at one per cent. on the subscribed 
Capital. in addition to the legal, printing, valuation, and 
ther strictly necessary expenses. 





CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO ON BEHALF OF THE 
COMPANY. 


¥irst,—Between William Joel Earle of the one part, and 
David Chadwick, M.P., for Earle’s Shipbuilding and Engi- 
neering Company, Limited, of the other part, and dated 
September 11th, 1871. 

Seconp,—Between David Chadwick, M.P., for Earle’s Ship- 
building and Engineering Company, Limited, of the one 
part, and E. J. Reed, C.B., of the other part, and dated 
September 13th, 1871. 

Further Particulars, and Copy of the Articles of Association 
and of the Contracts above mentioned, may be seen on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Chadwicks, Adamson, Collier & Co , 65, Moor- 
gate-street, London, and 64, Cross-street, Manchester. 

The Subscription List will be closed on or before Wednesday 
mext, the 20th Sept. inst. 





Immediately, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


MEMOIRS and LETTERS of CHARLES BONER; 
WITH LETTERS OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD TO HIM 


DURING TEN YEARS. 
Edited by R. M. KETTLE. 


**T do not believe I ever met any man so thoroughly, unaffectedly simple. The simplicity of his daily habits went through 
his whole nature, and gave to his conversation a peculiar charm, with a sort of flavour of Germanism about it that was deep 
and quaint at the same time.”—CHARLES LEVER. 


RicHarpD Bentitey & Son, New Burlington-street. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Fitzgerald, 


Author of ‘ The Life of David Garrick,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 
“ The reader will find much that is entertaining in these volumes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Able volumes.” —Observer. 
“ Full of interest and amusement.”—Era. 
“Mr. Fitzgerald's criticisms on dramatic questions strike us as generally sound and valuable.”—Echo. 
** Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a clear and tolerably correct summary of all that people in general 


care to know about the Kembles.”—Times. 


The IDOL in HOREB: Evidence that the; LIFE BENEATH the WAVES; and a 


Golden Image at Mount Sinai was a Cone, and notaCalf. With Description of the Brighton Aquarium. With numerous Illustra- 
cena By CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. Now ready, tions. Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
Price 58 


OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton | MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Bary. 


FORMAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. In 1 vol, crown 8yvo. 


The NEWSPAPER PRESS: ts Origin, Progress, 


and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘ Random Recollections,’ &c. [Just ready. 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; 


Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 1 vol. 6s. 
Price 6d. 


The BATTLE of BERLIN. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
NOTICE —A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The ROMANCE of WAR? 


ONLY AN ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


*The Romance of War,’ ‘Lady Wedderburne’s Wish,’ ‘ wee the Red Dragon,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of Two Generations. 


By G. M. FENN, Author of ‘ Bent, not Broken,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


OLD AS THE HILLS. By Douglas Morey Ford. 
WIDE of the MARK. 


mended to Mercy,’ ‘Taken upon Trust,’ &c. 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,’ 


LADY JUDITH. By Justin M‘Carthy, Author of 


‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farjeon. 3 vols. 


EDITH. By ©. A. Lee. In 2 vols. ria 
The NOMADS of the NORTH: a Tale of Lapland. 


By J. LOVEL HADWEN. [Now ready. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. By the Author | FAIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of Ender- 


of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. leigh. By H.S. E. 3 vols. 


ED LIVES. By Wybert Reeve, 

SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By aia om Comedies ‘ Won at ems so Bad after All,’ &c. 

SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols. mae *PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Valmont. 
MY HEROINE: a New Story. 1 vol. A 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 











or, Memoirs of 


[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 


By the Author of ‘ Recom- 


[Now ready. 
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LEARN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE AS YOU LEARNED 
YOUR MOTHER TONGUE. 


ALL’S FIRST FRENCH COURSE and 
FRANCE and the FRENCH teaches the French Language 
inductively, that is, naturally and scient ifically, the rules not being 
formally stated, but developed by means of the Exercises. The work 
contains Reading and eg re Lessons, Exercises, Grammar, 
Mars. % and Questionnaire. Price 1s. 6d. pp. 240; Key, 18. 8d. 
R. Bateman, 22, Ducmeesean row. J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


SUSSEX HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
The Unsubscribed Copies of 


HE NEW HISTORY of the COUNTY 
of SUSSEX. 
By M. A. LOWER, Esq., M.A. F.S.A. 
Half the Price recently paid by the Subscribers. 
Two handsome Volumes, 8yo. cloth, 128. 6d., instead of 25s. ; or by post 
for 138. 6d. 

The work contains a comprehensive view of such matters as are 
usually found in the more costly volumes relating to County History. 
The local information—Manorial, Antiquarian, Ecclesiastical, and 
Anecdotal—has been collected at considerable labour and expense. Une 
other feature of — work is an Index r: Reference to the — twenty 
volumes of the ‘S x h ° e 2 g 
being alphabetical, easy reference can i: made to their contents. 


LOWER’S SUSSEX WORTHIES, History, 
Biography, Antiquities. Royal 4to. half-morocco, 16 Plates, a very fine 
volume, price 308. 


SUSSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 
Volumes to complete sets from 4s. each. 
Catalogue of Old Books for a stamp. 
W. J. Smith, 48, North-street, Brighton. 
A laane E ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bar- 
tholomew-lane, London. —Established 1824. Capital, 5, 00,0 0003. 
Life and Fire Assurances granted on fi rms. 
Statement of Accounts, and Forms may be ro] on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


H@NIX .FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING OROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


























Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Goorrsas UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
h LONDON. 
Established 1810. 

Copies of Revenue Account and Balance Sheet to Midsummer last 
can now be obtained at the Chief Office, No. 63, Threadneedle-street, 
and at the Branch Office, No. 60, Charing ‘Cross. 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Caer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 
Brancz Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,766,000. ; 
and in respect of Annuities, 1,6261. per annum. 
The jssete actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 
987,897%. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of 750,0001., only 75,0007. is paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 
The accounts of the Office for the last pavneet | year, returned to the 
Board of Trade in compliance with “The Li 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICK et SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 
process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
conamentally, as by no possible test can ‘it be distinguished from real 
ver, 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and dura- 
bility » 88 follows:— 








































Fiddle . 
or | Bead Thread — 

oO} Pattern | Pattern) « 
Silver Shell 
Per dozen — 
£. 8. d.\£. 8. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. d. 
12 Table Fouks........ 110 0/2 10);2 2 0250 
12 Table Spoons .. 110 60/2 1 O}2 20125 0 
12 Dessert Forks eo 12 0/1 7 0}110 #11 0 
12 0/1 7 60}116 0/111 0 
14 0 19 O}1 1051 20 
9 0 12 0 12 0 13 6 
6 0 8 0 8 0 8 0 
vy Spoon 6 0 8 6 9 0 9 6 
5 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls” es 30 40 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 1 6 20 20 3 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... 26 3 6 36 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. 19 6}1 3 0;130)1 3 0 
1 Butter Knife ..........+ 3 0 40 40 43 
1 Soup Ladle ...........+++ lw 0} 12 0 46) 15 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ........0eceeeeeee ee 3 0 40 40 46 
Total. 9 1 6/1116 Oj12 8 6/13 2 6 


Any Article tote haa Gute at the same ices. An Oak Chest, to 
contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &. 2l. 158 

A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 

Table Spoons and Forks coocee G1 8 ¢ orden. 
Dessert Spoons, 16s.; Tea Spoons. 010 po 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver, in great A from 3l. 158. 
21. 168. Dish Covers, Electro Silver, from 9l. the set of font, to Sal, 
Corner Dishes, ge Silver, from 71. 10s. to 181. 188. the set of four. 
Warmers, 71. 2s. to 151.158. Biscuit Boxes, 128. to 51. i Cruet and 
Liquor eng Picetro Silver, &c. at proportionate prices. 

th e Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Kuives and Forks, 
Fish-eating Knives, Forks, and Carvers. 

All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing [ronmonger, by appointment, 
to H.R.H. the Priuce of W ales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards 
of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free.—39, Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 14,2, 3and4, Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, os The cost of delivering goods to the "most idistant 

of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 5 
BURTON ‘will siwage undertake ce delivery at a small fixed sg 
Ww ooD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Suow Rooms—25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 


HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 


41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 











By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 





Act, 1870,” together with Prospectuses, may oy had on ae 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
Established 1840. 
‘HURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 
9 and 10, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
. CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of ARMAGH. 
The Rev. Edward Carr, LL.D. Gichore i Wagent, Esq. 
William Emmens, Esq. kene, Es W. 8. LL.D. 
Charles Harrison, Esq. | Hortons Taylor. py 
Col. Thomas E. L. Higginson. William Gordon Thomson, Esq. 


Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. The Rt. Hon. Lord Wentworth. 
William Lethbridge, Esq. The Rev. Richard Wood, B.D. 





Assurances effected on the Lives and Property of the general Public. 

Special Allowances from the Proprietors’ Fund made to Clergymen 
and Schoolmasters 

“Free” Policies issued, which can never entirely Lapse by Non- 

payment of Premiums. 

Annuities granted on a New and beneficial Principle. 

Applications for Epeepectnass and Forms of Proposal, and for 
Agencies, should be addressed t 


STEPHEN H. EMMENS, D.C.L., Secretary. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 





Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY INSURING WITH THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ONE out of 12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Clai 
BAGH mae ae overs y- 0} ga mant 


64, CORNHILL and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LLEN’S PATENT LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 

West Strand, London. 


N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & co. ’S New Pattern 

TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes. 
Improved Flesh and Clot h 
every description of Brush, Comb, an: 
search between the divisions of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 
loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2a. per box,— 
Address 1318, OX FORD-STREET. 


RAGRAN S OA P. 
The celebrated “ United Service” b= gg is famed for its delight- 
ful fragrance and beneficial effect on — 
Manufactured b 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the § Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


\ HITEHEAD'S SOLID ESSENCE of BEEF, 


Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. 
Of all Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9, Lime-street-square. 


U I NIN E WIN E, 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general tonic. 
The success which has attended ‘* Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful preparation | by the manufacturer. Each wine-glass full 























()SLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHA M— “Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 

P, with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 

Bete, i 130 ye x + sizes and analisies,, of Chubb’s 
‘ong-room Doors, an 8, 

57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. ee eee 








Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. it behoves the Public to see that they have ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”; for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine 
in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine” at 308. per dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, Se Makers, Wesecster House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. Agents ‘SE. ewis & Co., Worceste 


OOL AND REFRESHING. — OLDRIDGE’S 

BALM of COLUMBIA causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, Moustaches, 

to grow; softens, beautifies them ; erensthene, restores r, 

prevents baldness, and if used in childhood forms the Tons of a 
} a amma head of hair.—8s. 6d., 68, lls.—22, Wellington 








T=. pf to cpende MACHINE (Patented), for 
olding a newspaper, writing-desk, lamp, meals, 
.. at any height or Ss ore an easy chair, Son cotn, is, umbrella, 
age. or garden 3 by Princess ise. Invaluable 
to Tovaiids — Students, ‘Admirably adapted for India. A most 
al egan Tices, 208., 50. d 
free.—J. Carrer, 35, Mortineans street, wn — 





LARETS.—T. 0. Lazensy.—CHAMPAGNES, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W. 





No.1. Family Claret 128. | No. T. Tisane Ch 
No. 3. Dinner Claret 248. | No. 1. Supper Gases oe ‘= 
No. 5. Dessert Claret . - 368. | No.3. Dinner Champagne .. 578 








4BB 2 LD. WIN ES, for Connoisseurs.— 
UTLER invite attenti i 

STOCK +" cig by - : de ages — ‘ottied with the: ane 

care, an 0 in e ighest 6 ec 

famed Vintages, at moderate prices. a a 


Wines for Ordinary Use :— 








Claret ........ 14s. 188. 208. 248. 308. 368. per dozen. 
Sherry 248. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
“mike oe. = a = per qonen.. 
& =pikg _— . pas. = de. per dozen, 
Ine o! le Bran as. 84s. per dozen, 
HEDGES & 


UTLER, 155, REGENT. ; 
30, KING'S ROAD. BRIGHTON STREET, seemetnemedd 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 
E. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors ofthecelebrated Receipts and 





and CONDIMENTS. 


| py a aes *PICKL ~ A yy and TS so 
distinguished by their name, are compelled to 

on GTION thew the ubtic against the inferior + 

up and labelle din close rye of Ae ma Mb a toe te 


goods, i 
mislead the public.—92, WIGMORE-STREET, _—¥.§ Th ‘late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- ane and 18, Trinity-street, London, 


ARVEY’ Ss SAUCE.— —CAUTION.—The 
to _ a... tne act Fim prepared by. E. B'LAZENDY & SON, be = 
the label used so many years, signed “ Elisabeth Lasenby. 

EPPS’S 
PREPARATIONS. 











DIETETIC 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
E > fF &*s Cc OC O A. 


BREAKFAST. 

“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicatel flavoured beverage, which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service tte. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, London. 

Epps’s Cocca is also prepared with Condensed Milk, and sold in tins, 

labelled * Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 





AN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
C A Cc A’ 0 I N E. 


The Food Journal says:— 
“ By a new process to which the nibs are subjected, the principaP 
part of the oil ~ effectually removed ; a thin beverage, well adapted for 
afternoon or evening use, as a substitute for tea, being the result. The 
flavour of Cacéoine will, in addition, be a great attraction to all.” 
Each packet or tin is labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homepathic Chemists, 

170, Piccadilly ; 48, Threadneedle-street ; 112, Great Russell-street. 
Works for Dietetic Preparations—Diana- place, Euston-road. 
Epps’s ——— is also prepared with condensed milk, and sold in 
tins, labelled ** Epps’s Milky Cacéoine.” 


EPPS’S 
H 0 Go 8 & a. 2 E. 


La Situation, y ~ o Bepertaliet organ,) in an article entitled 
ince et Angleterre, says :— 

** Nous n’avons en oe qu’une seule wae ot la préparation dw 
Cacao emploie un matériel et un pe ussi considérables que ceux 
que nous avons vus dans Cusine Messicure En Epps. 

“ ut ,une véritable curiosité dans son genre que cette immense 


Sabrique 
ey ot of each tablet is labelled, 
JAMES EVPs & Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s C nok. is also Prepared y with condensed milk, and sold in 
tins, labelled ** Epps’s Milky Chocolate.” 








COockLeE’ 8 ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lle. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lie. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes, at 18. 1/d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


CockLs’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
Tn use the last 70 years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, at 18. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lls. 


Cocke's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE 
SAFEST FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lla. 


INNEFORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
e best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, | iH es a mere — INDIGESTION ; and thebest find 
al ent for Delicate Co UtlODB, 8} 
CHILDREN, and INFAN edapted for ed 
DINNEFORD & CO. ‘172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


PREPARA APARNA" 


THE FIRST SERIES OF 
MUS IC COP Y B OO K S&S, 


CONTAINING 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


The Exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music are explained as simply 
as possible. Diagrams of the Pianoforte Key-board are provided, by means of which the notes can be more easily learnt than by any other method. The fundamental 
Rules of Harmony and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a Plan laid down by which Singing at Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music Copy 
Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, by relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating the same rules, and ensuring the 


ual progress of the latter. 
= THE AUTHORS PREFACE. 


« Intelligence,—or, as it has been called, intellectuality,—is an essential element of all Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of Music. Its development should be 
zealously encouraged in this branch of education, which, however, can be, and often is, conducted without calling into action any of the higher attributes of the mind. The Rudiments of Music 
are generally learnt by rote ; proficiency in singing or playing acquired by that which is equivalent to automatic avtion of the voice or fingers. This should not be. Students should be taught 
‘that all musical sound, whether vocal or instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning ; they should be made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and thoroughly 
to understand that intelligence is the very essence of our Art. Music can thus become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the system of instruction, now published 
for the first time in a complete form, will, I hope, be useful. The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentration of thought upon the subject of study; it affords assistance to the 
memory, and tends to cultivate habits of precision, observation, and comparison. These are advantages which speak for themselves. Experience has proved that, by writing exercises, pupils 
make steadier and more rapid progress than by the most frequent repetition of rules or notes. The hand and pen assist the eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory than when the voice 
or fingers are guided by the eye or ear alone. I do not, for a moment, assume that this method will dispense with the necessity of vocal or instrumental practice ; but as such practice becomes 
dess troublesome and laborious if pursued with intelligence, it is evidently desirable, in teaching Music, to stimulate the faculty of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while 


ewriting the present Elementary Work.”—Walter Maynard. 
Parts IV. and V. contain the RUDIMENTS of HARMONY. 


Parts I. and II. contain RUDIMENTS of MUSIC. 
: ro x z Part VI. contains INSTRUCTIONS in VOCALIZATION, PART- 
Part III. contains INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE. SINGING, and SINGING at SIGHT. ° 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 
May be had of CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond-street ; or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES AN D HARMONI!IUM S. 
PIANOFORTE WORKS, CHALK FARM-ROAD. 
SHOW ROOMS, 49, 50, 51, and 52, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 





SALE of SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES, at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street, W.—C. & Co. have now a large assortment of various kinds of 
Second-hand Pianofortes, by all the favourite Makers, just returned from Hire, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
CHAPPELL & CO.—SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES by ERARD. 
CHAPPELL & CO.—SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES by BROADWOOD & CO. 
CHAPPELL & CO.—SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES by COLLARD & COLLARD. 
CHAPPELL & CO.—SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES of their own Manufacture. 
_ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, on the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase, may be had at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. 
BROADWOOD’S PIANOS, on the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase, may be had at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. 
COLLARD’S PIANOS, on the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase, may be had at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S PIANOS, on the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase, may be had at 50, New Bond-street. 
4 CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH 20-GUINEA PIANOFORTES, with Check Action, in Canadian Walnut or Mahogany; also in Solid Oak or White Ash, 
£2 Guineas ; and in elegant Rosewood or Walnut Case, 27 Guineas. This is the only small Pianoforte that gained a Prize Medal at the International Exhibition in 


Dublin, 1865. 
“To Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street, for the 20-Guinea Pianette. Quality not sacrificed to cheapness ; and for excellence in Cottage Pianofortes.”—Vide Report of the Jurors. 


Tt H E DIGI TORI U YM, 
Or, MINIATURE DUMB PIANO. 
(PATENT.) 


Sole Manufacturers, CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond-street. 


Tuts Instrument materially assists any person to play on the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmonium, Violin, &c., strengthening the fingers, giving elasticity to the touch, and greatly assisting 
any student anxious to gain proficiency. 

Price 15s., or with Ivory Keys, 18s. (including the Exercises for practice), sent to any part of the country, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order. 

It is invaluable for Schools, saving the wear and tear of Pianoforte consequent on the eternal practice of exercises, the constant noise of the Instrument, and for practice when the Piano- 
forte is engaged, or whilst travelling, reading, or following any sedentary occupation. ° . 

Drawings Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are appliances attached to the sides and back of the Digitorium, to produce great tension of the fingers. Drawings Nos. 4 and 5 are appliances to agcertain and 
acquire the exact position and distance required for the Hands, Wrists, and Arms, in playing on the Pianoforte. No. 4, a slide connected with the bottom of the Digitorium, which can be 
drawn in and out at will, so as to suit all sizes of Fingers and Hands. No. 5, an appliance raised and lowered at will, on which the Wrist rests. 
be om a few ay. daily practice on a Digitorium, heavy and unequal touch (the result of one finger being stronger than another), stiffness of wrist, execution tharred by weakness, &c. caD 

ectly cu 

Each hand is used separately. P 

Exercises are adapted to the Digitorium, by which the fingers move in 76 different positions, and the exact position of the Hands and Arms (requisite in Pianoforte playing) is acquired by its 
ase. It is light and portable, being only Six INcHEs SquaRE. A short daily practice on the Digitorium will soon make up for long neglect of the Pianoforte. 














No. 1. Light touch. No. 2. Medium. No. 3. Strong. 
4 Testimonials from all the greatest Musical Professors. 
a ¥ 
‘ CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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